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CHRISTMAS AT THE HOME PLACE. 


(When the Hills Played Ghost and the Wind. Whistled a Dance Tune.) 


Written for The Progressive Farmer by Frank L. Stanton. 


if 
HILLS put on their caps of snow and stood in scary white 
i the children said: ‘‘They’re up from bed and playin’ ghost 
tonight; 
n Santa Claus, he comes along the ghosts won't have a chance, 
Wind will clap his hands for joy and make the cold hills dance!”’ 
II. 
That was the word the children said as the firelight 
threw its beams 


From the windows bright on the winter night dream- 
ing the Christmas dreams; 


For the Wind may blow the stars out when the clouds 
come at his call, 


But Christmas Eve in the country brings the sweetest 
US IEGRE dreams of all. 
IIT. 
nvy th<!r city pleasures, for we hive Life’s honeycomb 
hristmas times in the country and all our hearts at home! 
ten, folks!.When the children are bundled up in bed 
.a merrier sound than the jingle of reindeer bells on the shed. 
IV. 
- over the housetops, Wind o’ the Christmas Eve! 
» and roar in the chimney! You’re only a make-believe! 
that you’d storm the steeple down, out there, so cold and gray, 
1’ve blown the Chrismas fiddle and the rosy girls our way! 
V, 
n!—There’s a thrill o’ welcome in the tinkling of the latch: 
in!’’ says the singing Fire. ‘‘where Joy will meet his match! 
dull Care:to the darkness, .his way thru the night to feel; 
n, and shake the snow off in a rollicking old-time reel!"’ 


VI. 





f your op’ry pieces—trillin’ of birds in spring,— 

iristmas fiddler knows the trick that makes a fiddle sing! 
The music’s with him: Not far will he let it roam: 

1 in old Alabama’’ makes the country feel at home! 











Vil, 
No fear we'll wake the rosy ones—scare Santa Claus away; 
In the holly- hall there’s room for all, and it’s far to break o’day. 
And—bless us!—There’s Grandfather, with a dancing step of old, 
The glimmer of his gray hair near Mollie’s curls of gold! 


VIII. 
Isn’t the deacon dancing?—The goodness gracious knows! 
Sure, he’s swinging the widow, whose cheeks are red as a rose! 
The old-time fiddler pats his feet, and—ain’t it the joyous truth 
That Age is ‘‘swingin’ corners’’ with rollicking, laughing Youth! 


IX. . 


Talk about times!—We have ‘em when Christmas time comes ‘round 





And children say the hills play ghost with snowy night-caps crowned; 


For even the Cold Wind claps his hands and whistles a trumpet-call, 


And the very hills bow ‘‘Howdy,’ with ‘‘Merry Christmas—all!”’ 
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before you buy that farm engine 
a Fou cam get the best and 


ok that tells all 


Galloway Engines 
$50 To $300 Lower In Price 


nm anybody, anywhere charge you for last 
your'e taodel ‘or an old- pattern ine. Ali this 
Bosken toe in the Foy - 


ne Book You tye Ser 5 
upon request. It tells abou ages Guarantee, 30 
vpgn fed FREE trial, and 


factory. 

beat my 

poe or qualit; Na 
Write for it—NOW. 

wm. 

675CM Galloway $ 


1 
Stocks on hand at Kansas City, Couneil ‘Bluffs, 
St. Paul and Chicago, Prompt shipments. 














SUPERIOR 
BUHR MILL 


The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 
bread meal in the world. Also makes the 
best stock feed. One of these Mills will 
pay large dividends on the small invest- 
ment required. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
to adjust and operate and is so well 
built that it lasts a lifetime. The first 
cost is low. 

The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Write 
for description and prices. 
dealers wanted. 
tion. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


First-class 
Write for our proposi- 


Manufacturers, 














Save Big Money 


AKE advantage of our free offer on a Quaker City. 
e pay freight. Get our reduced £ 
tory price. Standard of high quality for 46 yeare. 
Grind any grain, separate or mixed, to the finest meal; 
also ear corn with or without husk 


Quaker City i milts 


210 Days mune Trial 


Twenty-three styles — hand 
_ up to 20 horsepower. 


Feed Mill. 


prices, psn mete ee, free catalog 
and catalog ot Standard Farm 
Supplies at reduced prices. 


The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept. L 38 Fithert St. 


Dept. 3701—09 » pee to SR = 
Chicage. 1M. Ps : 





EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
MADE 


A Daplex Mill requires 25@ less 
power and will do twice as much work 


as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Kelly Duplex 
Grinding Mill 


ag doy operated. Never chokes. 


Any power. Es; ily ad. 
apted for Bn Rang 


Duplex Mill & Mtg. ‘Co. B8ex313 Springfield, Ohio 


FRAZIER CARTS 





carts for 
general use, 
for break-& 





trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. 8. FRAZIER &@CO., - AURORA, ILL. 
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Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER Ve bo POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


mee yer, . . 4 .wi . . ee Two years .... 

CeRGMN «v's se tes oo ae | THTeC QS S.C 

Three months .. . a 25 Five years ¥ 
(Two, three and five year laste s ‘applicable only on subscriptions paid w holly in gies ance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks of trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


150,000 
ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy, or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. o whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss semines by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate grindher This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,0Q0 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing rach advertiser: ‘I am writing 
youas an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Combined Editions, over. . . 




















THERE WILL BE A PAPER NEXT 
WEEK. 


With our new press and equipment we are able to get out 
a paper Christmas week and still have a little breathing spell. 
So, next week The Progressive Farmer will pay you its usual 
visit, and will, we trust, find you getting ready to do better 
farming in 1913 than you have ever done. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER FAMILY. 


Speaking of Christmas, one of the most popular American 
essayists says: ‘It is no pinched-up festival. The full stock- 
ings and the full stomachs, with which some of us will cele- 
brate it, have a good deal of fitness, material tokens tho they 
are of matters chiefly spiritual.’’ Then he goes on to speak of 
the value of renunciation, such as was taught by Him whose 
birthday the festival celebrates—renunciation of some things 
for the sake of better things: ‘“‘For the sake of the life; that 
there should be more, not less; that it should be better to live 
and better worth living.”’ 

This is the sort of Christmas we would wish for every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer—a Christmas of abundance, 
of full stockings and full stomachs, of full barns and full pock- 
etbooks; but a Christmas which looks beyond these things to 
those of deeper importance, which values material prosperity 
only as it is conducive to growth of the affections and welfare 
of the soul. Above all, a Christmas the cheer and blessing of 
which are not limited to those of the household, but reach out 
to gladden those who have a smaller share of the good things 
of life. 

We like to think at this season that every home into which 
The Progressive Farmer has gone during the year now closing 
is a little more prosperous and a little more cheerful because 
of its weekly visits. If such is not the case in your home, we 
have failed in the thing we tried to do; if it is the case, can we 
not—without seeming to pervert the spirit of the season to 
selfish aims—ask you to help us visit other homes where, per- 
haps, we can also be of service? 

Do you not think The Progressive Farmer would be a good 
Christmas gift for that backward neighbor of yours who is 
doing so little to help the community along? We believe it 
would; and we would like for you to help bring him into the 
Family. 

At any rate, you want to do something to help him bea 
better farmer, just as you want to do something to bring cheer 
and gladness to those who lack them at this season. If you do 
this—whether or not you do anything for us—we feel assured 
that our wish will be fulfilled when we wish—as we sincerely 
do—for you and every member of the big Progressive Farmer 
Family, a Merry Christmas which shall bring joy with it and 
leave only pleasant memories behind. 
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Don’t Fail 
Get Prices o 


Edwards STEE 
Shingles % 


If you only knew 
how ch quickly } 
and easily you ean 
roof your 
—— cena} 

3 ST. Shin: 
fir “you wonldn’t 

i with 


any mare | 
rooling oF inflammable wood 
t = 207 a adie the ar : 
rooftin. irect from at lowest pr 
Enowa? Don’t roe know wards pays fr 
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1.00 a And mt 3 ol, know that more 


nf wards ve been pute 
er a one has failed to give P MANER T 
Don’ 7. w that 
right gree old 


intaction? 1 
me you know t! 


or om shenthinet 
Rust-Proof, Fire-Proof, Rot 


Don’t you know Edwards ures a secret 
which absolutely Bits ents rust from ever 
a a by old; that Edwards has patented an 

ocking Device which erma nent i 
tight joint? Don’t you know Edwards us 
the finest open-hearth atee! for his shingl 
Edwards Galvanized STEEL — ngles ne’ 
Pan nye nor repairs? Don't you know 
wards gives every buyer a signed $10.000 g 
against fire by lightning; that Hdwards STE! 
nut only make the most handsome roof but ou 
wood-shingle roofs and FIVE prepared-paper roof 

Well, then—why don't you write Edwards a p 
minute and get by return mail his latest catalog {f 
astounding factory prices? If you'll give the siz 
roof. Edwards will make you a lump prico on 
Get Edwards prices at once. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING © 

1224-1274 Lock St. Cincin 


Don’t Dread Fi 
Protect your home and buildings. ; 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofi 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok 
erimp, corrugated or cluster shingle %% 
something New. Nail heads covered; 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 

Lightning- proof, 
fire-proof, leak- | 
roof, wear-proof, 
Powers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just te Chattanooga 
—no further—for 
roofing. Nothing 
better in the Uni- 
ted States. Get 
the lowest freight 
rate. Quick ship- 
ments and high- 

est quality. 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing ff 
learn how to protoct your property from fi 
get roofing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry | 


Sept. &. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
ca ARM PAY: 
IN WINTER 


Youcan make winter a harvest time; 
with money -making crops of lumber, 
if youhave an ‘‘American”’ Portable 
Saw Mill. Your own wood lot, and your 
neighbors’ await your axe and your saw 
and your mill, ready to yield a valuab 
crop of first-class lumber that will find @ 
ready local sale at good prices, You have 
the team, the time and the engine. Buy an} 
inexpensive ““American”’ mill and you'll 
have all the outfit you need to doa profit- 
able lumbering business. Start with your 
own wood lot, then work out into the 
country around you. Every wood lot has 
money in it for you. Show its owner) 
how you can make lumber and money 
for him. Begin by sending to us for our 
new book No,32, which tells the story. 
Write nearest office today. 


In the largest mill or on the farm the American 
is recognized as STANDARD. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY C0. 
202: Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
1592 Terminal Building, New York 
CHICAGO SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS 
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that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagons 
LOOK up that old running 
gear with broke 

wheels and pull it out of the 


weed patch from behind thi 
barn. 


4 LISTEN ts what oom iret 
LAW about low-down steel wheel 


for that gear. It will mak 
the handiest wagon you eve 


had on your farm. 
p Havana Metal Wheel Co 
Box 65, Havana, lil. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 

















SiiE Southern farmer can learn no other fact 
T that will be of more value to him than to 
learn the lesson well, that nitrogen is being con- 
stantly leached from our soils owing to our-warm, 
open climate and heavy rainfall; for when he has 
learned to appreciate this fact at its true value, he 
will then surely make more effort to increase and 
maintain the nitrogen content of his soil. He 
must do this if he is ever to obtain a fertile soil. 











































































































































READER asks: ‘With corn at 60 cents a 
fi bushel and cottonseed meal at $26 a ton, 
would you advise feeding cottonseed meal to my 
fattening hogs for the last three weeks before 
they are slaughtered?’’ Yes, we advise feeding 
at least one part of cottonseed meal to three or 
four parts of corn for the last three weeks of the 
fattening period, and would do so if corn was 40 
cents a bushel and cottonseed meal $30 a ton, 
because the meal is needed to complete or balance 
the corn ration, and better gains and a better 
eareass will be produced. The value of a bushel 
of ecrn will probably be increased as much as 25 
per cent when fed with a one-fourth ration of 
eottonseed meal, but do not feed for more than 
three or four weeks at any one period. 





READER says he can buy cottonseed meal 

containing 42 per cent protein for $28 a ton, 
and one containing 6.18 per cent nitrogen for $27 
@ ton, and wants to know which he should buy 
to use as a fertilizer. The meal containing the 42 
per cent protein is the cheaper. To find the per 
cent of nitrogen in a meal, when the per cent of 
protein is given, divide the per cent of protein by 
6.25. The result shows that a meal containing 42 
per cent of protein contains 6.72 per cent of nitro- 


ger. In a ton of such meal there is 134.4 nounés 
Ol Ditt25:2, and at $28, the cost of a pound of 


nitrogen is 20.83 cents. In a ton of 6.18 per cent 
meal there is 123.6 pounds of nitrogen, and at 


$27, the cost of a pound of nitrogen is 21.84 
cen‘ts. When a ton of meal containing 42 per 


> 


cent protein or 6.72 per cent nitrogen costs $28, 
a tou of meal containing 6.18 per cent of nitro- 
gen is vorth only about $25.75. 


When It Pays to Subsoil. 


A TEXAS reader asks: ‘‘How deep would you 
\ advise subsoiling, with ordinary subsoiler, 
© in stiff, black, valley land, that is usually 
broken trom three to 4% inches, and that is to 
be planted in corn?”’ 

The question of subsoiling is as yet little un- 
derstood. We know of no set of experiments con- 
ducted on different kinds of soils and under the 
varying conditions which exist from year to year 
‘and for a sufficient length of time, to determine 
whether subsoiling is generally profitable. Such 
experience as we have shows that sometimes the 
crop yields seem to have been increased very ma- 
terially. In other cases there has been little dif- 
ference in yields, and in still other cases the sub- 
’ soiling seems to have actually decreased the yields 
of the crops immediately following. But, as stated, 
none of these experiments so far as we know, 
» have been conducted in a manner to justify draw- 
» ing anything like positive conclusions from them. 

The following conclusions are probably correct: 

1. Wherever subsoiling will pay, deep plowing 
would pay better, if a fair amount of vegetable 
Matter were plowed under. 

2. Subsoiling, as a general practice, does not 
increase crop yields sufficient to justify the extra 
expense, unless the practice is used in connec- 
tion with a general system of soil improvement 
by the growing and plowing under of legumes. 

8. Subsoiling, if profitable at all, is most likely 
to be successful in lands with a stiff subsoil, and 
when done in the fall while the subsoil is dry. 

We have offered these observations on subsoil- 
ing before answering the inquiry direct, because 
such a brief and direct answer might be taken as 
an unqualified endorsement of the general practice 
of subsoiling. 

If this land is subsoiled, we would subsoil it 
as deep as two good mules could pull the sub- 
soiler in the furrow behind the turning plow. The 
depth will depend on the nature of the soil and 
the weight and quality of the mules. 

Another pertinent question asked is: ‘‘Would 
you advise subsoiling all land of this type, to be 


























planted in corn, or would you subsoil only part 
of it the first year?” 

The type of land deseribed is the sort that will 
probably be benefited by subsoiling, if any land is, 
and corn is a crop that. likes a deep soil; but for 
experimental purposes, if for none other, we 
would leave a part of the land to be subsoiled at 
a later date, if the present experiment proves 
profitable. 





Once Again, the Co-operative Creamery. 





HAVE a friend who takes delight in finding 

fault with The Progressive Farmer, when 

talking to me, but swears by it and would 
fight for it when talking to other people. Such 
a friend is invaluable, for when he finds fault 
with anything which has appeared in the paper, 
you may know that the point raised is worth con- 
sidering. His last question is something like this: 
“Tf a co-operative creamery must have the milk 
of 400 cows before it can run profitably, why is 
it that dairymen with 25 or 30 cows can make 
butter, or do the same work done at the cream- 
ery, and still make it profitable?”’ 

If the co-operative creamery puts no more into 
equipment than is necessary to handle the milk 
which it receives in the most economical manner, 
then it should certainly be on an equality with 
the farm dairyman in this respect. The truth is 
that co-operative creameries are usually built to 
handle two or three times as much milk as they 
actually receive, or, in other words, the plants 


usually cost at least double what they should, 
but this expense is not necessary and may be 
excluded. 


In the second place, the farm dairy has no cost 
for gathering the milk or cream, or for hauling 
it to the creamery. Moreover, part of the equip- 
ment on a farm dairy may be used for other farm 
purposes. This is especially true of the power 
for supplying water, etc. 

“But,” says my friend, 


“the creamery should 


be able to do its work more economically than 
the small dairyman, because a large amount of 


milk can be handled more economically per 100 
pounds than a small quantity.” 


We musf admit that, other conditions being 
equal, this is true, up to a certain point at least. 

Then wherein lies the advantage of the small 
dairyman which enables him to succeed, while 
the creamery fails? 

The other conditions are not the same. The 
man who feeds and milks the cows also makes 
the butter, and when this does not consume all 
his time, does other work on the farm. The. 


creamery must employ a high-priced man, and if 
the supply of milk is too small, this makes the 
eost larger on each pound of butter. Moreover, 
in estimating the net results, the profits of the 
butter-maker are taken out of the creamery oper- 
ations, while the profit on the work of the but- 
ter-maker on the farm is added to, or is a part 
of the profits credited to the farm dairy, in most 
cases. It also generally costs more to do public 
business than private business, especially if the 
wages or time given by the private operator is 
not charged against the business. 

The reasons for the difference in the success of 
the farm dairy and the creamery lie chiefly in 
these facts: that the services of the butter-maker 
usually cost less because he does other work when 
not making butter, and to the fact that the equip- 
ment usually costs less. 

In fact, these are exactly the reasons why it 
is essential that the co-operative creamery must 
have the milk of at least 400 cows to operate eco- 
nomically. 

No one denies that the man who is running 
a farm dairy can take in the milk of his neigh- 
bors and make it into butter economically, nor 
that the creamery is economical and _ success- 
ful, if the equipment is in proportion to the milk 
received and the milk received does wot fall 
below a certain quantity which has been found 
necessary to support the costs involved. It is not 
a question of the value of co-operative creameries, 
but a question of sufficient milk to justify the 
expenses connected with running a creamery. Ex- 
perience has shown that less than 400 average 
cows will not supply sufficient milk to pay the 
running expenses without placing too large a tax 
on each pound of butter product. 


Why the Boar Should be Kept to Himself, 
S THAT boar pig recently purchased, or to be 
purchased this winter, going to run with the 
herd or is he to be kept by himself? 

Many farmers are quite positive that it costs 
too much to keep a boar in a lot by himself and 
that it is too much trouble to watch the sows and 
breed them once and then remove them to sepa- 
rate and quiet quarters apart from the balance of 
the herd. It is true that among these are most 
of those who do not find hog raising profitable, 
but, on the other hand, many who are fairly suc- 
cessful pork producers allow the boar to run with 
the rest of the herd. Most of our failures in live- 
stock production are due to the fact that we think 
it expensive and too much trouble to study the 
business, and take care of and feed the animals 
as they must be, to give profitable returns. On 
the other hand, a man may keep the boar by him- 
self and take good care of him in a wise and 
economical way and still fail, but failure is more 
likely to occur when the boar is allowed to run 
with ‘the herd. 

Some of the advantages of keeping the boar in 
a lot by himself are as follows: 


1. If he is young, he makes better growth and 
development, and if he is mature, he is apt to 
keep in better condition. 

2. He is less likely to learn bad habits and is 
always where wanted. 

3. The date of breeding of sows is known, and 
consequently a larger per cent are got in pig when 
desired and the date of farrowing is known and 
more pigs are saved. 


The reasons for allowing the boar to run with 
the sows are that it is too expensive and too much 
trouble to keep him in a lot by himself and feed 
him iwice a day, and watch the sows and breed 
them as they come in season. It is more trouble 
to feed him by himself and turn him to the sows 
as required; but, results considered, there is seri- 
ous doubt if it is more expensive to keep the boar 
by bimself. In fact, the writer is of the opinion 
that the most expensive method of keeping a boar 
is to allow him to run with the sows, or with the 
general herd. But many in the South will dis- 
agree With me. Perhaps one reason for this is, 
that we are not accustomed to giving anything 
such regular care as that method of keeping a 
boar requires. 

If a lot large enough to furnish green feed for 
the boar is provided, grain need not be fed more 
than once a day, and the trouble of feeding and 
eare will not be large. This is the method which 
seems best; but if it is not followed, what is the 
next best method? 

From the time the boar is five months until he 
is a year old, it is more important that he be kept 
separate from the other hogs than at any other 
period. If he is to be allowed to run with the 
herd, it should not be until he has been grown to 
an extent sufficient to insure a fair development. 
Tf the boar must run with the herd, let it be after 
he has been well developed. Then he may be 
allowed to run with the sows or other hogs six 
months old or more, with least injury to himself. 

If, however, the young boar is to be put in a 
dry lot, and not given proper feed and care, his 
development may suffer even more than if allow- 
ed to run with the herd, provided the latter are 
given gocd grazing or are fed properly. 

How is he to be fed? When grazing is possible 
in winter, he should have green oats, wheat or 
barley and rape. In summer, some of the legumes, 
Bermuda or other green crops must be furnished 
for grazing. When dry feed is used, it must be 
such as soy beans, peanuts and corn grown on 
the farm. Only the breeder of pure-bred animals, 
to be sold at fancy prices as breeding stock, can 
afford to purchase feed for hogs, and even then 
such a practice reduces the profits. But remem- 
ber that we do not object to feeding the hogs 
corn, shorts, rice polish, tankage, and similar pur- 
chased feeds because they are not good, but it is 
simply that they are too expensive. It must 
not be inferred from this that there is to be any 
stinting of the hog in his feed. He must have 
plenty of feed or there is no possible chance of 


success, and while a minimum of grain is to be 
fed, this can only be profitable when cheaper 


grazing crops are supplied. 





It is a great privilege to live, to work, to feel, 
to endure, to know; to realize that one is the 
instrument of Deity—being used by the maker to 
work out His inscrutable purposes.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











Y Amoor River privet hedge has given me an 
abundance of seed. Can the seed be used to 
get new plants?’’ Doubtless, by sowing the seed 
now they will grow very well in spring. But 
there is no sort of advantage in using the seed, 
for the plants can be so rapidly grown from cut- 
tings set where the hedge is to be, that it is far 
less trouble to grow the hedge in this way. 

OW would you prevent the killing of corn in 

low ground in the spring?” It depends on 
what kills it. If it is late frost, the only thing to 
do is to replant it. If it is bud-worms, then the 
best thing to do is to plow the land this fall and 
let it lie all winter, and in the spring use kainit 
heavily in a fertilizer with phosphate. This is 
the best remedy I know for bud-worms. 








EFT-OVER seed of crimson clover may, under 

some climatic or local conditions, be worth- 
less another season, but here they may keep very 
well and show a good percentage of germination. 
There will be a good many seed kept over this 
fall, and next fall it would be well to get samples 
and test their vitality before buying, for I know 
that seedsmen are carrying over a good many 
bushels. 





ILL cotton cloth answer for sweet potato beds 

in spring, and how is it made water-proof 

and more transparent?’’ Yes, the cloth will do 

very well for sweet potatoes. Stretch it on a 

frame and then take 38 pints of linseed oil, 1 ounce 

of lead acetate, and 4 ounces of rosin. Rub the 

lead acetate up in a little of the oil and then add 

the rest and heat it over a slow fire and apply to 

the cloth with a brush, and it will dry in twenty- 
four hours. 





LEASE always give your correct address in 

writing for information. It is not pleasant to 
have a letter returned, ‘‘uncalled for’’ after I 
have taken the trouble to reply. Mrs. Eva Morris 
gave her address as New Hermon, La., and the 
postoffice people returned it endorsed, ‘‘No such 
office in the State.” W. E. Weatherly gave his 
address, Route 1, Columbia, S. C., and the letter 
came back, “Not found.’ I reply at once to all 
letters sent me, and want the writers to get the 
reply. If the above parties will give their correct 
address, the letters will be forwarded. 





HAVE a garden nearly an acre in size,’’ writes 

a subscriber, ‘‘and well shaped to plow well. 
It has been covered with stable manure for years, 
but the collards are affected with the big-root. 
Planted it in cotton four years ago, and now the 
‘ big-root is back. Have set Wakefield cabbages. 
Will these have the big roots?’ They will, in all 
probability. The best preventive of the big or 
club-root is heavy liming of the soil. You are in 
a section where shell marl can probably be had, 
and this will be a good application to make to 
the garden, for it has been found that land near 
the coast where there are plenty of oyster shells 
in the soil is seldom infected with the big-root. 
Then practice a good rotation and do not plant 
cabbage or any of its relatives, kale or turnips in 
the same soil continually. Add a heavy applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and potash to the stable 
manure, and with the liming and a good rotation 
I think you may get rid of the trouble. 





HAT is the best to use with stable manure to 

preserve the same? Would there be enough 
phosphoric acid become available to make it pay 
to use pulverized phosphate rock or land plaster 
for this purpose?’ Land plaster, the sulfate of 
lime, will largely prevent loss in manure, if well 
mixed with it, but there will be no increase in 
phosphoric acid from this, since the plaster con- 
tains none. The pulverized phosphate rock will 
greatly increase the efficiency of the manure, if 
mixed with it, but I-do not think it would have 
much tendency to preserve the manure from 
waste. Acid phosphate and kainit will both tend 
to prevent loss of ammonia. But the -best way to 
preserve manure from loss is to get it out and 
spread on the land as fast as made. Mixing phos- 
phate and kainit will help it in the production of 
crops, but manure is not an article to keep on 
hand profitably. Get it out and spread it, and 
there,will be less loss than in any other way. 





HAVE twenty acres of crimson clover, sowed 

with oats, and had intended to apply 1,000 
pounds of lime an acre, and to dress with manure 
in the spring. But am told that the lime will 
injure the manure?” In the first place, you seem 
to assume that the lime will be a fertilizer on 
the oats and clover. It will to a very slight ex- 














READ ON PAGE 17 WHAT SECRETARY WILSON SAYS ABOUT THE NEED OF MORE SHEEP. 
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tent. Lime is used mainly as a means for sweet- 
ening an acid soil, and releasing plant -food in 
the soil, and promoting the thrift of the bacteria 
that get nitrogen from the air. But liming this 
fall or winter and spreading manure in the spring 
will do no harm, for if the lime then did affect the 
manure, any ammonia set free would be absorbed 
by the soil. The clover does not especially need 
the manure, as it will get nitrogen from the air; 
but if you intend the clover to be turned under in 
spring, the manuring will be all right for a hoed 
crop following. But as the clover is with oats, 
I assume that you intend the crop for hay. The 
clover will do more fixing of nitrogen without the 
manure than with it, for it will take the abundant 
supply at hand in the manure, and you will get a 
larger growth of hay, but not so much extra 
nitrogen fixed in the soil. 





I S THOMAS basic slag the same thing as Thomas 

phosphate? I have been told to use half 
Thomas phosphate and half agricultural lime for 
wheat. How would this do for wheat or oats?’’ 
Yes, basic phosphate and Thomas phosphate and 
basic slag are all names for the same thing. It 
is a by-product in the basic method of making 
steel, the lime being used to extract the phos- 
phorus from the iron so that steel can be made. 
The slag from the furnace contains the phos- 
phorus and is ground up and sold as‘a fertilizer. 
It carries about forty pounds of free lime in each 
100°pounds. As I have often written on this page, 
we do not use lime as a fertilizer. The Thomas 
phosphate alone will make a fairly good wheat 
and oat fertilizer on lands that havea sufficient 
amount of nitrogen and potash. On sandy soil, 
which is never a first-class wheat soil, you should 
use some potash with the phosphate, say 400 
pounds of the Thomas phosphate and twenty-five 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre. If your 
land is acid and needs lime, buy the fresh un- 
slaked lime, and never the so-called agricultural 
lime, which is simply the slaked refuse from the 
kilns. Get fresh lump lime in bulk in car-loads, 
and slake it for yourself, and you will have more 
than twice the bulk that you paid freight on. 
Freighting slaked lime, you are paying freight on 
the water. 





OTING what you say about pea threshers,”’ 

writes a friend, “I assume that you prefer 
the Koger machine to the one made by Tharp & 
Sexton, of Salisbury, Maryland. Am 'I right?’ 
That depends entirely on the purpose of the farm- 
er in growing peas. If you want to make hay, 
then the best machine I have, ever seen used for 
threshing the peas from the cured hay is the 
Koger. If you want to grow peas solely for seed, 
and return all else to the soil for its improvement, 
the Tharp & Sexton harvester is the best I know 
of. This machine is now manufactured on royalty 
by the Keystone Company of York, Pennsylvania, 
for the Salisbury Company, and they now call it 
the Keystone pea harvester. With peas planted 
in rows and let stand till ripe, it will gather them 
as fast as a pair of mules can draw it, and will 
thresh and fan the peas as it goes. I have seen 
both these machines work. I went to Tennessee 
especially to see the Koger machine in operation, 
and I saw it thresh peas from the hay at rate of 
half a bushel a minute by my watch, and hardly 
a broken pea in the measure. I have followed 
the pea harvester in the field, and I know that it 
will do all that the makers claim for it. The 
difference between the machines is that one is a 
thresher of the mown hay, while the other is a 
harvester and gathers and cleans out the peas as 
fast as twenty darkies could do it by hand.. 
Which will be best for any particular buyer, will 


depend, as I have said, on whether he wants to 
make hay or merely to raise seed and leave all 
the rest on the land. The thresher and gasoline 
power cost more, of course, than the machine 
pulled by a pair of mules. Both are excellent in 
their way. 





The Inevitable Result of One-Crop Farming. 


\ [ ALLACE’S Farmer prints a good story of 
the one-crop wheat growers of North Da- 
kota. The bankers in a certain section 
had put up a considerable amount of money for 
extension work among the farmers and at one of 
the meetings a professor from the agricultural 
college urged diversified farming and feeding of 
livestock, instead of growing wheat only. 

He was interrupted by one of the audience. 

‘Hey there, you college fellow; what are you 
giving us? Do you think we are going to work 
all summer? We work a couple of weeks in the 
spring and put in our wheat, and then go fishing. 
We come back and spend a month or six weeks 
in harvesting and marketing the crop, and after 
that do as we please.’”’ Then turning to the 
banker, he said, ‘“‘Say, Mr. Banker, do we owe you 
anything?” 

a 9 a 

“Have we got money in your bank?’* 

“Veg,” 

“Now, see here, you college fellow, just get 
out of this neighborhood as soon as you can. 
Don’t you think we know what is good for us? 
Don’t we understand our business? What do you 
know about farming anyway? We don’t want 
any book farming in ours.” 

And, like the all-cotton men of the South, they 
have been growing wheat and only wheat, till the 
average yield of wheat has run down far below 
the average in the good winter wheat-growing 
sections of the east, and only a demonstration 
farm before their eyes can show them their error. 
The same thing occurred, when at a farmers’ in- 
stitute in eastern North Carolina, I urged more di- 
versification and the feeding of livestock. One 
large cotton planter said: “I don’t want to be pes- 
tered with stock. I work fiffeen mules in cotton, 
and make $500 to a mule, what do I want with 
more stock?” 





It is these one-crop men in every section that 
are hindering the real advancement. With un- 
usually fine cotton land, this man, thru a lavish 
use of fertilizers was making money growing cot- 
ton, while he could have made it at less expense 
on less land by a good rotation of crops, and 
would have increased the productiveness of his 
land and helped those who were not as fortunately 
situated as he was. The single croppers in the 
wheat districts of the Northwest are on the road 
to old fields just as the all-cotton men of the 
South. Their land will stand it longer because 
of its greater natural fertility, but the time will 
come when they will have to consider ‘book 
farming,’ just as the farmers in the South must, 
and when their land is finally run down it will 
be harder to reclaim it than in the South where 
a greater variety of legume crops can be grown. 
They sacrifice the future welfare of their soil to 
present profit, just as has been done in the South. 
The South, however, is learning “book farming” 
rapidly. The Demonstration Work and the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs have opened the eyes of the farmers 
to the advantage of a different course of farming. 
and the South is coming to the front in improved 
farming. North Carolina today is making nearly 
as large an average in corn as Kansas, and if 
the State increases in production as she has done 
in the last twenty-five years, the average corn 
crop will soon be ahead of that of Kansas. 
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HOW TO SUGAR-CURE MEAT AT HOME. 

















From the Packing-Houses. 


Is is Quite Possible For the Southern Farmer to Sugar-Cure His 
Own Meats and Have Just as Good Product as He Can Obtain 





T HAS always been a matter of 
] considerable wonder to me that 

meat cured by some of the meth- 
ods advocated, and apparently suc- 
eessfully used, would cure and keep 
at all, and others that have every- 
thing to recommend them, apparent- 
ly, have not been a success when 
tried out on the average farm. A 
eareful study of meat-curing meth- 
ods, as advocated by many of the 
correspondents of The Progressive 
Farmer during the past two or three 
years, has led to the conclusion that 


however widely the methods may 
yary, the main and most essential 
steps in the process are about the 





same, not only in the more Southern 












1EEP States, but in Virginia, Kentucky 
Saree and Maryland. 
nts to The Hog the First Consideration. 
ve all The hog from which the meat is 
isoline to be cut must naturally be the first 
achine consideration when figuring on a 
ent in good to fancy grade of the cured ar- 
ticle. To make the grade of hams 
and bacon most in demand by the 
ming. fancy trade, he should weigh around 
200 pounds gross, and dress around 
ore of 165 pounds. _He should have plenty 
th Da- of range during the growing period, 
section and be kept in good growing condi- 
-“ for tion. Many farmers would call him 
one of fat, at all times. To be most prof- 
altural itable his age should not exceed 15 
ling of months at killing time. With pienty 
of range he will have a greater pro- 
ce. portion of lean when killed than a 
re you stall-fed hog. 
> work A grade hog, as a rule, will have 
in the a greater proportion of the choice 
fishing. cuts than a native hog, and it is the 
weette high-priced cuts that determine the 
& after profit of the animal. The hogs from 
to. the which the famous Virginia hams are 
we you cut, are of no known breed, and are 
fattened on a mixed diet of beech, 
hickory and other nuts, peanuts and 
corn. 

The fattening period should be as 
ust get short as possible. Peanuts are the 
ca cam, accepted, and perhaps the cheapest 
for us? feed for this period. There is one 
do you objection to meat that has been fat- 
t want tened exclusively on peanuts, that 

the meat and lard are both soft. This 
h, they hurts the quality of the cured pro- 
till the duct and must be remedied. The 
> below best method I have found to do this 
srowing is to place in a close-floored pen 
stration about a month before killing time 
r error. and feed on corn. The inability to 
ere’ in- take much exercise causes the hog to 
nore di- put on flesh rapidly, and the increase 
: One in gain during this period will much 
be pes- more than pay the cost of the corn. 
cotton, From the time the water is heat- 
nt with ed for the killing, until the curing 

of the meat is completed, every op- 
| eration must be done skillfully and 
oe that carefully. There can be no place for 
ith — careless handling if we expect the 
P lavish finished article to be of high quality 
ing cot- and the best grade. 
expense In killing I prefer to use a 22- 
PSs, and inch rifle loaded with CB caps. These 
s of his are almost noiseless, do the work per- 
tunately fectly, and are the most humane way 
= = I have discovered. I tried the popu- 
ne orc lar method of simply sticking the 
of the animal, but after having clumsy 
——— hands let a few get away to stagger 
lege pie with glazing eyes around the killing 
: — pen, I decided to adopt a different 
~ i bg her method. 
h where How to Cut Up a Hog. 
rere There is only one proper method 
r soil to of sticking, and I have known old 
e South. men who had killed hogs all their 
arming lives, but never learned how this 
he Boys should be done. Turn the hog on its 
farmers back and insert the knife just above 
farmins. the breast bone, and exactly in line 
mproved with the backbone. Use a medium- 
& near bladed knife, turn it half way round 
» and and withdraw. The space between 
has done the shoulders is little more than an 
= corm inch wide, and any variation from a 












By Thos. Z. Atkeson, Columbia, Ala. 


direct line will stick the knife in the 
shoulder and cause a piece of blood- 


shot meat that will have to be cut 
out and thrown away. 
Water for scalding should be 


about 180 degrees. A shovelful of 
hardwood ashes or a few tablespoons 
of potash thrown in the kettle, will 
eause the scurf to come loose more 
readily. Have the knives sharp. Re- 
move all of the hair possible by 
hand, beginning at the nose and feet, 
which cool the quickest, and then 
scrape clean with the knives. Hang 
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for 36 hours. After staying in the 
brine the necessary length of time, 
take out the meat and wash it in 
warm water. It should then be hung 
up ready for smoking, and allowed 
to dry for 24 hours before the smok- 
ing begins. 


sugar-cured, while the lower half, or 
“teat strip,”’ should be dry salted. 
After the meat has been .properly 
trimmed, it should be spread out, 
each piece to itself and salt sprinkled 
over it. I spread mine on fresh pine 
tops, because they are convenient, 


and allow the air to circulate under How to Smoke the Meat. 


the meat. Leave spread for 24 * 

to 48 hours, preferably 48 hours. A properly constructed smoke- 
There are two reasons for this. In house should be as tight as it is pos- 
the first place, the longer time in- sible to get it, with ventilators, prop- 


sures every bit of the animal heat 
getting out of the joints. Many far- 
mers do not understand why some 
of their meat is tainted around the 
bone, but it is due to the fact that 
the animal heat was not all out of 
the piece of meat before packing 
down. In the second place, we are 
going to finish curing the meat in 
brine, and this length of time allows 


erly screened, and having a trap- 
door, that can be closed, in either 
gable. The fire, in as warm a climate 
as this, should never be inside of the 
smokehouse, as it will cause the meat 
to drip and hurt the quality. The 
best method is to get an old stove or 
heater—one that has been discarded 
will do, if it will draw. Set it out- 
side the house and run the pipe thru 
a hole in the side of the house about 








THREE TYPES OF HAMS. 
A—An eleven-pound packing-house ham, properly trimmed. 

ragged country ham; needs trimming; too much bone. 

ham from a poor hog, untrimmed and largely bone. 


four feet from the floor, and fitted 
with a piece of tin with a hole cut 
thru the size of the pipe. The smoke 
will thus have some chance to cool, 
and there will be no dripping of the 
meat. Smoking should continue for 
about two to three weeks. It should 
be heavy on cool days, and very light 
when the days are warm. 

After smoking, the pieces should 
be taken down and wrapped well 
with paper, and sewed securely in 
burlap or sheeting. Many farmers 
pack the meat thus covered in saw- 
dust or screened ashes, and this is a 
good plan, if the medium used to 
pack it is perfectly dry. If it is not, 
the meat is apt to mold and spoil. Or 
the sacked meat may be dipped ina 
thick whitewash, containing about 
three-fourths of a pound of glue to 


the amount sufficient to cover 100 
pounds of meat. 
Hams, shoulders and the bacon 


strip cured by this method will be 
found to be not only as good, but 
will look as good as the packing- 
house product. The sweet brine vast- 
ly improves their flavor, and the 
small amount of saltpeter used in the 
brine causes the lean parts to retain 
their natural color. This sugar- 
cured meat can be sold in competi- 
tion with the Western product, and 


B—A 
C—A five-pound 





as soon as possible. Wash clean with 
warm water and then with cold. The 
“cleaning” or ‘‘gutting’’ of the car- 
cas must be very carefully done so 
as to leave no knife marks. Have 
the knife sharp with which this is 
done, and keep it sharp. The best 
rained man in the country is liable 
to make a poor job with a dull knife. 

In a climate such as ours, hogs 
should be killed in the afternoon, and 
allowed to hang and drain all night. 
If the weather is a little warm, split 
the carcass down the backbone and 
hang the two halves separately. They 
will cool much quicker. 


In cutting up, place the careass on 
a firm bench or table. Cut off the 
head close behind the ears, split down 
the backbone and remove it and the 
ribs. In making the main cuts, cut 
the shoulder off close behind the 
shoulder blade, and.cut all of the 
meat on the ham that it will stand. 
Have the knife sharp as possible and 
trim the shoulder and ham smoothly 
and evenly all around, knocking the 
knuckle bones from the hams with 
a hatchet, or better, a saw. If you 
have not a picture in your mind of 
what a perfect ham should look like, 
go to the grocery and buy a small 
packing-house ham and use it as a 
pattern. 


If the side is to be sold to planta- 
tion hands, it is perhaps better to 
dry salt it whole, ribs and all, but 
for home use or for fancy sale it 
should be cut up. To do this, it must 
be cut into three parts. At the top 
of the back is the loin with its strip 
of lean meat, that can easily be pull- 
ed out and used as sausage, and the 
layer of pure fat behind it which is 
fit for nothing but lard. After cut- 
ting off the loin, divide the balance 
of the side into two equal parts 
lengthwise. The upper half is the 
breakfast bacon strip, and should be 


as much or more per pound realized 
from its sale. I have sold hams to 
the local trade for the past several 
years at 16 to 18 cents per pound, 
when the average country hams were 


practically all of the bloody water to 
be drawn from the meat by the salt, 
making it unnecessary, as a rule, to 
change the brine during curing. 


reer ree . going begging at 12% cents per 
‘ing Process, : pe 
wae Carag ee pound. This difference of 40 to 75 


Thoroly cleanse as many barrels, 
old syrup barrels will do, as will be 
necessary to hold the amount of meat 
you have to put up. Then take it up 
and shake or brush the bloody water 
and salt from it, and pack as close- 
ly as possible. If more than one bar- 
rel is required, put the hams, should- 
ers and bacon strips from the larger 
hogs in one, and from the smaller in 
another. They should be packed as 
tightly as it is possible to get them 
in, until the barrel lacks about six 
inches of being full. Then put a 
clean board with a heavy weight on 
the meat and pour over it the follow- 
ing brine: 


cents in the price of a single ham 
represents a pretty fair amount 92 
profit and is the best argument that 
I can use in asking my readers to 
give this method a trial. 





Don’t Burn the Trash, But Turn 
It Under. 


OON the time will be at hand when 

many farmers in this section will, 
no doubt, as usual start their annual 
fires in the sedge fields as well as in 
the land which they intend to cul- 
tivate. I have quit this ruinous prac- 
tice, and trust that many other farm- 
ers will drop this fogy way of doing 


3 Pints cane syrup, or 3 pounds business, and then make one step 
of sugar. forward toward scientific farming. 
2 Ounces saltpeter. Instead of burning our stalks, vines, 
8 Pounds salt. crabgrass, ete., let us turn this 
4 Gallons water. growth, and thus get a fine lot of 
Multiply this amount as many humus and also some nitrogen, which 
times as is necessary to cover the we will have to purchase at 20 cents 


meat thoroly. Fifteen-pound hams 
should remain in this brine about 
eight weeks, and ten-pound average 


per pound next spring. While we 
are turning this growth, let’s turn 
it deep and follow with subsoil plow 


about five weeks. During this on our farms that have a red clay 
time the brine should be tested gybsoil. I am doing this and know 
every few days to see if it still 


from past experience I can expect a 
handsome profit. Ail the land we 
can get turned this winter will be 
much easier to put in fine condition 
when the rush of spring work comes. 
It will also be freeer from insects 
and weeds. 


remains sweet. As long as it does, 
there is no necessity for changing it. 
If it shows signs of souring, the meat 
should be taken up and washed, the 
brine thrown out, the barrels scald- 
ed, and the meat repacked, with a 
new brine made by the same formula 
poured over it. A thick mold usual- 
ly forms on top of the brine after it 


W. C. CROOK. 
Huron, Tenn. 





has set for some time, and this Never buy black ungalvanized corrugated 
should be kept skimmed off as it iron roofing as it will rust in spite of paint 


—in fact, “spew” it off and rust underneath, 


forms. I have never yet had to 


Better add a few cents more per square 
change the brine on a barrel of hams, yard to the price and get galvanized ma- 
terial, which will 


last nearly a’ life-time, 


where the meat was left unpacked —y, ‘Eugene Fant. 
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With the Famous a 


Hercules! 


Pull an acre or more of stumps a day. Pullany 

stump in 6 minutes or less. Don’t have loafer land 

when it’s so easy and cheap to pull the stumps out! 

Make 1000% profit by using the Hercules. 1281.00 

the first year on 40 acres! @750.00 every year after. 
t us prove it. 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells what 
all steel, triple power means. Shows many 
features of the Hercules. Shows many photos 
and letters from owners. Postel will do. 


) HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
180 21st St., Centerville, lowa 













To prove my “Chatham,” I will ship ech 
freight prepaid, no money down. Let it 
clean, grade and separate your Seed Grain 
for 30 days. Then keep it and pay me my 


astonishingly low price next November or 
send it back, at my expense. 
CHATHAM Siunceanse 
AND CLEANER 
grades, cleans and separates Wheat, Oats, 
Corn, Barley, Peas, Beans, Flax, Clover, Tim- 
othy, ete. Takes Cockle, Wild Oats, Smut, 
ete., from seed wheat; any mixture from flax. 
Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of 
pu buckhorn. Takes all dirt, 
ff and weeds from tim- 
othy. Removes foul 
} weed seed and all 
| damaged, shrunken, 
| cracked or feeble ker- 
nels. Handles 60 bu. 
| per hour. Gas power 
aj Or hand power. Post- 
albringslow-price- 
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FENC Made of DOUBLE 
ways tight. Is heavily 
ferent styles and 


Booklet 66. 7 

®he Manson Campbell Co., Detroit. KansasCity, Minneapolis 

STRENGTH Coiled 

Spring Wire. Re- 

Mad Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 


quires fewer posts. Al- 
others. Sixty dif- 
for every PD 





AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


our own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - = 13%c. per rod. 
49-inch Farm Fence, - + 22c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c. per rod. 
Special Bazbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you_ should 
have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 172 Winchester, Indiana. 






















@ Strongest, most durable-made. Basic 


open hearth wire. Double galvanized. 
Conipare our quality and prices with others. 

BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORS 
150 STYLES—13 CENTS PER RO a 


nd 
THE BROWN FENCE & 


IRE CO, 
Dept.87 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Heavy Close #2 Fence 
24c Per Rod 


Steel Farm Gates $2.95 and up. 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.45 per 
spool. Our large catalogue of 
fences for every purpose, gates, 
fence toolsand supplieswith low 
direct from factory prices 
sent free to any address, 
THE MASON FENCE CO. 
—- Box 99 Leesburg, Ohio 


FEED MILLS $15 — 
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We save you from $5 to $20 on mills. 
Plate or burr. Our $1t,000 guarantee 
protects you. Write for catalog now. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, Box 407, Bellville, Pa 





HOW IS THE FARMER WITHOUT MONEY TO GET A START? 


He Must Practice Industry and Economy, Study His Work and 
Practice Good Farming Methods—He Should Also Buy a Home 


of His Own Just as Soon as He 


ES,” WE can imagine some 
reader saying, “it is true 


enough—what you say about 
the “isadvantages of working with 
one horse and inefficient equipment, 
and about the little profit to be made 
from tending poor land. I believe 
all this, too. But, how am I, with 
a small, poor farm, or perhaps no 
farm at all, with only one mule, with 
poor equipment, with a family to sup- 
port, with no surplus capital, to get 
ahead; what can I do to make the 
money I must have to get the things 
I need?” 

This is a prefectly proper question 
to ask—even if it is not the sort of 
question anyone can answer with 
much precision. 

There are a great many questions 
to which no confident answer can be 
given, and often they are questions 
like this one, of vital importance. 
Because we cannot from our own 
knowledge tell the inquirer just what 
to do, we are not excused, however, 
from trying to help him find out for 
himself what he ought to do. 


In the first place, we feel safe in 
saying that any able-bodied man, who 
does not meet with some serious 
mischance, can by steady work and 
careful management get out of the 
one-horse class, and get a farm of his 
own. We do not say it will be easy 
for him to do this, for often it wiil 
not; but, barring unusually serious 
accidents, it can be done. This is 


| the first thing necessary, for the man 


to have ambition and confidence in 
himself. 


The next thing necessary, is for 
him to be willing to work. Good 
old-fashioned hard licks still count 
and always will. Yet we have all 
known men who worked hard and 
seemed to try hard to get ahead and 
still remained poor. Good manage- 
ment is necessary as well as hard 
work. The man who works his mus- 
cles to exhaustion and lets his mind 
idle is not likely to accomplish 
much. 

A whole lot of farmers, too, to 
speak frankly, make this very mis- 
take. They don’t do enough down- 
right earnest thinking about their 
work; they imagine that the physi- 
cal labor of farming is the only kind 
of which they are capable. We do 
not believe this. Thought counts as 
well as action, and the man who, 
when he has a hard problem before 
him, does not put his mind to work 
on it, just like he puts his body to 
work when he has a log or a stump 
to get out of the way of his plow, 
is only half working. The mind 
grows by exercise just as the mus- 
cles do, and the man who is not 
willing to think ‘until his head 
hurts,’ to find out what is best for 
him to do is likely to have an unde- 
veloped and flabby brain. 

It is not necessary for the farmer 
to imagine, however, that he must 
work out all of his problems for him- 
self. If he waits to do that, most of 
them will never be solved. The poor 
man who wishes to get ahead should 
be a reading man. He should read 
about his work—in farm papers, in 
experiment station and national de- 
partment bulletins, in books on ag- 
riculture as he gets able to buy them. 
Such reading, if done with judgment, 
has a direct cash value. It will 
bring in the dollars. 

For example, every man who has 
read The Progressive Farmer for a 
year knows that it is not a safe plan 
to depend on one crop alone; that it 
does not pay to plant crops in a poor- 
ly. prepared seed-bed; that he can 
get nitrogen for his corn and cotton 
by the growing of clover and cow- 
peas, much cheaper than he can by 
buying it in a fertilizer. 

The man with little capital has 
these facts at his command. He 
wants to apply them. A man does 


Possibly Can. 


not have to have two horses, or im- 
proved implements to enable him to 
rotate his crops. They make it 
easier for him, of course, just as it 
is easier for him to make a good 
seed-bed or tend his crops properly 
with two-horse implements. Yet he 
can take his one-horse tools and do 
good work. The man with one horse 
and one pig needs as much to study 
how to feed these animals, and needs 
to care for them just .as. faithfully, 
as does the man with a barn full of 
stock. The horse and pig may mean 
more to the first man than whole 
herds and flocks to the other. 

So again, it is just as important 
for the man with a ten-acre crop to 
buy his fertilizer to advantage as it 
is for the man with hundreds of 
acres. And, if he will study the sub- 
ject, he can find right here a help to 
getting ahead, just as he will have 
here a hindrance to his progress if 
he is guided only by guesswork or 
force of habit. 

So, once more, the man with only 
a few acres of land can care for that 
land, and feed and fatten it, and 
make it profitable to cultivate, just 
as readily as can the man with thou- 
sands of acres, and he needs to do it 
just as much. 

In short, the way for the poor far- 
mer to become a well-to-do farmer 
is for him to be a good farmer. He 
can be a good farmer, too. He will 
not, of course, be able to do every- 
thing just as he wishes, or to follow 
the very best methods always. Few 
people are. He can certainly pay at- 
tention to the essentials of good farm- 
ing, and do what he does well and for 
a purpose. 

Right here let us say that, in our 
opinion, the ambitious man _ with 
small capital should buy a home if 
he possibly can. If he cannot do this, 
he can rent a place for a term of 
years. The man who has to move 
every year or two has a poor chance 
to get ahead, and, as one of our cor- 
respondents says this week, it is 
cheaper to pay interest than rent. 
This one definite piece of advice we 
can give along with the rather gen- 
eral statements already made: The 
thing for the poor man to do is to 
buy a home of his own. If it is only 
ten acres, it will give something to 
work on and to put his savings into, 
as well as standing and credit in the 
community. 


This suggests another thought. 
Our poor and ambitious farmer 
should avoid debt as he would the 
“Old Harry,” if that debt be for lux- 
uries or for living expenses. One of 
the great curses of the South has 
been the dependence of so many far- 
mers upon a crop yet unmade for 
their daily subsistence. The man 
who would get ahead must not get 
in the habit of eating and wearing 
out things he has not paid for, and 
certainly must not mortgage his fu- 
ture for mere pleasures or dissipa- 
tion. 


This warning against debt does 
not apply, however, to debts of in- 
vestment. Indeed, we believe in 
debts of this kind. If a man can 
buy a piece of land on credit, make 
enough off of it to pay the interest 
and something on the land, and can 
thus furnish himself a home which 
may be increasing in value all the 
time, he should certainly do it. Such 
a debt is a sign of thrift and enter- 
prise, and the opportunity to make 
such a purchase is open to any man 
of good reputation in almost any 
community in the South. 

So, if a horse is needed, or an im- 
plement, or anything which will en- 
able him to make enough more 
money than he could without it to 
be able to pay for it in a reasonable 
time, he should buy that thing, and 
not be afraid of the debt. A debt of 
this kind is an investment; one of 
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the kind first mentioned is a burden 
which must be carried and from 
which no return can be expected. 

Finally, let us say that there is, we 
believe, a chance for any man, hoy. 
ever poor, if he has ambition, energy, 
and a good character, to start ig 
farming, make a decent living ang 
become financially independent. He 
cannot do this, however, unless he 
gives attention to saving as well ag 
to earning, and unless he puts brain 
as well as muscle into his work, and 
adopts the methods and practices of 
good farming. 





SELL YOUR COTTONSEED AND 
BUY MEAL. 





Prof. Keitt Disagrees With Prof, 
Massey and Gives His Reasons. 


S MUCH as I regret to call at- 
tention to a paragraph in your 
paper, I feel that it is due the many 
South Carolina readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that this matter be 


taken up. I notice on page 1,260 of 
Progressive Farmer the following 
statement: 


“The mills agree to take my 
cottonseed and extract the oil 
and the lint and return me the 
meal and hulls. How many gal- 
lons of oil would be removed 
from a ton of seed?’’ They are 
making you a very good offer, 
if they return you all the meal 
and hulls, for oil and lint are of 
no value to you as a fertilizer, 
and you get all the plant food in 
the seed in better shape than in 
the whole seed. A ton of seed 
will vary in oil product from 40 
to 50 gallons, seldom as much 
as 50. I would certainly make 
the exchange.”’ 


The author of the above state- 
ment evidently did not take into 
account the market value of seed at 
the present writing. The quotations 
as given in various papers on seed is 
around 35 cents per bushel, and the 
price for meal is about $27 per ton. 
By selling seed and buying meal a 
farmer can get a far better return 
from his seed than that advised in 
the above. A ton of cottonseed, when 
manufactured, will make about 859 
pounds of cottonseed meal, about 650 
pounds of hulls, about 350 pounds 
of oil, about 40 pounds of linter, and 
the balance is lost mainly by the 
evaporation of moisture. These 
figures I have gotten from reliable 
oil mill men. 

The writer notes from 
quotations that the price 
for cottonseed is around 35 cents pet 
bushel, which corresponds to $23.33 
per ton, while cottonseed meal is 
quoted at about $27 per ton. This 
gives a rate of exchange of 1,728 
pounds of meal for one ton of seed. 
Experiments conducted at various 
experiment stations show that the 
linters and oil are of no value as 
sources of fertilizer, and can only be 
considered for the amount of organic 
matter added. On the other hand, 
when the linter and oil, which con- 
tain no appreciable amount of plant 
food are removed, the entire plant 
food of the seed remains in the hulls 
and cake. The amount of plant food 
in the hulls is comparatively low, 
therefore the bulk of the plant food 
is left in the meal. We can readily 
see that the farmer gets many more 
pounds of plant food by making this 
exchange or by selling and rein- 
vesting in fertilizer than by using 
the seed as a fertilizer. 

Results obtained in some experi- 
ments would indicate that it would 
be better to exchange a ton of seed 
for 1,000 pounds of meal than to use 
seed directly as a fertilizer. The 
writer does not believe this for two 
reasons: there is a certain amount of 
expense incurred by the farmer in 
making this exchange, because he 
must haul the seed to market and 
the meal back. Also, he is entitled 
to a reasonable price for the oil con- 
tent of the seed. T. E. KEITT. 

Clemson College, S. C. 
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Saturday, December 21, 1912.] 
EXCHANGING COTTONSEED FOR 


The Oil in the Seed Belongs to the 
Farmer and He Should Have Pay 
for It. 


N PAGE 4, issue of December 7, 
O occurs the following inquiry and 
answer: 

“The mills agree to take my 
cottonseed and extract the oil 
and the lint and return me the 
meal and hulls. How many gal- 
lons of oil would be removed 
from a ton of seed?’ They are 
making you a very good offer if 
they return you all the meal and 
hulls, for the oil and lint are of 
no value to you as a fertilizer, 
and you get all the plant food 
in the seed in better shape than 
in the whole seed. 


The writer wishes to differ from 
this answer. Of course, it is correct 
in that the hulls and meal contain the 
fertilizer value of the seed. That is, 
practically all the plant foods in the 
seed are in the hulls and meal, and 
in at least as good shape as in the 
seed; but where we wish to differ is 
that such an offer is ‘‘very good”’ or 
even reasonable. 

The oil and linters are the proper- 
ty of the farmer, and he should re- 
ceive their value. It matters not 
that he cannot use these; he has pro- 
duced them and he should profit to 
the extent of their value in the con- 





dition in which he markets them. 

Moreover, the mill men can, and 
will do better than this, because the 
oil and linters are worth much more 
than it costs to work over the seed 
and produce meal, hulls, oil and lin- 
ters. 

A ton of seed yields approximate- 
ly the following: 


Hulls, 800 pounds. 
Meal, 750 pounds. 
Linters, 50 pounds. 
Oil 300 pounds or 30 gallons. 
Loss (dust, ete.) 100 pounds. 


A little less hulls and a little more 
meal will be made when the hulls 
are mixed more freely with the meal. 
as is often done when meal contain- 
ing only 6.18 per cent of nitrogen is 
made. 

A daily paper quotes oil at 
5.54 to 5.75 cents per pound in car 
lots. Taking the lower price of 5.54 
cents per pound, the oil (300 pounds) 
obtained from a ton of seed is worth 
$16.62. The linters are quoted from 
three cents to 4%4 cents, and taking 
3% cents as a fair average the lint- 
ers from a ton of seed (50 pounds) 
are worth $1.88 or a total for oil and 
linters of $18.50. Now, my conten- 
tion is that the farmer should not 
pay the oil mill $18.50 for working 
over a ton of seed, for it can do this 
work at a cost of $4 or $5, at mott. 
Taking the proposition on a different 
basis, suppose the farmer sells his 
seed and buys meal and hulls, what 
will he get? 

Seed have been selling for from 
$16 to $24 a ton, but taking $20, and 
supposing that the farmer bought 
meal and hulls in the proportion they 
should be fed, one of meal to four of 
hulls, and estimating meal at $25 a 
ton and hulls at $8 a ton, his ton of 
seed or $20 would purchase about 
700 pounds of meal and 2,800 pounds 
of hulls. 

In view of these facts, why should 
the farmer accept 800 pounds of 
hulls and 750 pounds of meal for 
his ton of seed? If he wishes to use 
the materials for fertilizing crops, 
then he should buy meal only, and 
in such case his ton of seed or $20 
will buy 1,600 pounds of meal, 
Which for this purpose will be worth 
about double what the hulls and 
meal from a ton of seed are worth. 

The point is, that the oil and lin- 
ters from a ton of seed are worth 
$10 to $14 more than it costs the 


oil mills to work over a ton of seed 
and there is no reason for the farm- 
er giving away his products in this 
A eh. 


way. 
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Name 
a 
6é ° ‘ 
Come Quick! ~Asaress 
9 ° 7792 * 
I’m Afraid! = 
When danger threatens your home, can your ™~ — 
wife telephone the neighbors for help? If ae 3 
not, get her a telephone now—don’t delay. = 
She certainly needs the ever-ready protection of a * 


Weslorn LhecIri 


Rural Telephone 


that never fails to bring help in an emergency. 
Electric Telephone is the recognized standard for rural service 
—the telephone that helps make farming more profitable 


and country life more enjoyable. 


valuable information. 


Richmond 
Cincinnati 


Atlanta 
Savannah 












































Mail Coupon for illustrated FREE BOOK of 
Tells how you and 
your neighbors can build a telephone line. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 *‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Oklahoma City 
Kansas City, St. Louis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


The Western 
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Houston 
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THE COTTON PICKER A SURE 





THING. 

Three Machines Which Promise to Be 
Practical. 

HE cotton picker is coming. 


It will be a very few years, until 
a large per cent of the crop will be 
gathered by machinery, and this will 
probably mean a greatly increased 


and saw the Price cotton picker 
the other day. I know you are 
a man of good judgment, and I 
am writing to ask you to tell me 
exactly what you think of it, 
and what the farmers in your 
community think of it after see- 
ing it at work.” 
Mr. Daughtridge’s 
“As to the cotton picker, I 
hardly know what to say about 


reply follows: 

















THE WALLIS-LISPENARD COTTON PICKER. 





acreage, and low prices. The large 
farmers who can use these cotton 
pickers will make money for a few 
years, in all probability, while the 
small farmer, 
pick his crop by hand at a much 
greater cost, will find cotton an un- 
profitable crop. It is nearly always 
the man of small means who suffers 
during such transition periods, and 
the wise farmer will begin preparing 
to get part of his income from other 
crops than cotton. 

But to get back to the cotton pick- 
er. The manufacturers of the Apple- 
by picker wrote us lately that their 
machine was being used in Texas, 
Oklahoma and other States this fall 
with good success. This is a small 
machine drawn by two horses 

Recently the Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer sent the following 
note to Mr. E. L. Daughtridge, of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., newly elected 
Lieutenant Governor of North Caro- 
lina, and one‘ of the best farmers in 
the State: , 

“T notice you 


were. present 


who must continue to, 


it. I think it is nearer a suc- 
cess than any thing I have seen. 
It picks the cotton on the body 
of the stalk very well, but leaves 
the cotton in the bolls near the 
ground. I think this could be 
provided for by adding some- 
thing to the machine to lift the 


cotton bolls up so as to put 
them in contact with the 
spindles. I think the machine, 
as now constructed, is entirely 


too heavy to be practicable, and 
is also too complicated for the 
average farmer. I believe, if 
the machine could be made very 
much lighter, and could be made 
to operate with horsepower, it 
would be more practicable, and 
would be more in reach of the 


ordinary farmer. I think the 
principle upon which the ma- 
ehine is built is all right.’’ 
The picture on this page 


was tested at Selma, Ala., 





shows 
the Wallis-Lispenard machine, which 
this year, 
and will be on the market next year. 

The inventors are quite confident 


that they have solved the problem, 
and persons who saw the picker at 
work speak highly of it. This ma- 
chine will sell for $1,000, and less 
for smaller sizes. It is said to pick 
fully 95 per cent of the cotton open 
and at a cost far below that of hand 
picking. 

Yes, the cotton picker is right here. 
It has been a long time coming, but 
we expect it to be in general use with- 
in a decade or so. And after the 
country has adapted itself to the new 
conditions it will bring, its coming 
means added millions of wealth to 
the South. 





Experience With the Kudzu Vine. 


HREE years ago, we planted a 

small package of Kudzu seed in 
a well pulverized bed, without any 
fertilizer, on ordinary poor land. 
These seed were sown in rows six 
inches apart, in a bed ten by four 
feet. It did not make long vines the 
first year, but grew upward about 
two feet. It shed its leaves in the 
fall, but the vines did not die. We 
did not know then to cover the old 
vines with dirt, or we would have 
had milliofis of plants. But we got 
a good many. The vine is jointed, 
and when pinned down, takes root 
like a potato vine. Every root makes 
a new plant for next spring. Our 
vines were set too late the next 
spring, and had not begun growing 
well when a late frost came and 
killed them. They should be set be- 
fore they bud in the spring, then get 
firmly rooted, therefore, avoiding 
danger of frost. If the frost kills 
the new growth on an old vine, it 
does not die, but buds again later. 


There were a few roots left by ac- 
cident, when digging them up, and 
from those few a place about 40 
feet square is almost entirely covered 
with vines, nearly knee deep. 


Where the main vine runs on the 
ground, at every joint a shoot a foot 
or two high goes upward, and this is 
what is cut for hay. Thus a single 
field could be cut every four weeks, 
from May until October. It does not 
have to be cut at any certain time, 
but can wait over until suitable 
weather for curing. Cows and 
horses are greedy for it. It makes a 
fine pasture. The kudzu tastes some- 
thing like beggar weed. 

MRS. B. F. 
. Metcalfe, Ga. 
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VIRGINIA’S PROGRESSIVE DEM- 
ONSTRATION AGENTS 


They Are to Attend a Special Six 
Weeks’ Agricultural Course = at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


pe is a State of great agri- 
cultural possibilities. The soil 
is excellent and responds quickly to 
intelligent treatment. The climate 
cannot be excelled by any. Two, and 
sometimes three crops can be grown 
on one piece of land in a season. 
Every prospect pleases, and only man 
has to be stirred deeply, even to a 
greater depth than the soil to obtain 
the best results. The air penetrates 
as deeply as we plow, and the ad- 
vice given takes as deep root as we 
are able to demonstrate the truth of 
the same. 

Therefore, the Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Demonstration Work has been 
introduced to get a hold on the inter- 
est, the thought, and finally the en- 
ergy of the farmers. Confidence in 
this move to advance agricultural de- 
velopment has yearly grown and the 
work has now passed its experi- 
mental stage. It has become a cer- 
tainty and is growing, and our local 
agents grow with it. The teacher 
must keep ahead of the pupil. 

Hence, arrangements have been 
consummated to take the local agents 
to the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
for a special six-weeks course in ag- 
riculture this winter, beginning the 
middle of January and lasting thru 
February. 

The salaries of these men will be 
paid as usual and they will defray 
their own expenses for transporta- 
tion and board while at V. P. I. The 
tuition is furnished free of charge by 
the college. 

Special attention will be given to 
fruit trees, diseases and remedies. 
Then the agent can make a study of 
the horticultural conditions of his 
county. A list of every orchard will 
be made, showing its size, varieties 
and possibilities. This information 
will always be on hand. The agent 
can then visit each fruit grower and 
give instructions where it is needed, 
as to planting, cultivating, spraying, 
picking, packing and marketing. 

The raising of cattle, hogs, poul- 
try, etc., will be given attention. 

Dairying will be gone into exten- 
sively, milk testing, etc. The agent 
will be provided with a Babcock tes- 
ter to take around the country with 
him in his buggy to test the farm- 
er’s cows, and find out those that are 
paying for their keep. For genera- 
tions people have been working ‘to 
support cattle when in reality the 
cattle should contribute to their sup- 
port. 

The mixing of fertilizers, improve- 
ment of the soil, seed selection, grow- 
ing of mixed grasses and alfalfa, 
which is to be a great factor in the 
future development of agriculture in 
Virginia, will be given careful atten- 
tion. 

The outiook for 1913 is very en- 
ecouraging. Practically all of the old 
counties have come in again, togeth- 
er with a number of new counties. 
The schools are taking up the work. 
Emory and Henry College is paying 
half the salary of a demonstration 


agent, who is paid by the Depart- 
ment at Washington and the State 
for the other half of his time. This 
same plan is followed by the agri- 
cultural high school at Burkeville, 
Drivers, and Hampton, and we are 
co-operating with the New London 
Academy of Bedford County. 

It has been demonstrated, as said 
before, that the agent is 90 per cent 


of the work, therefore it is very es- 
sential that we have a trained man. 
This has been very difficult to do in 
every instance, particularly so as the 
work is still in its infancy, hence we 
believe this short course in agricul- 
ture at Blacksburg will, in a measure, 
overcome this. We mustn’t over- 





look the fact that all progressive 
movements have their drawbacks, 
and that time and experience will 
cure the trouble. 
"LO. SANDY 
State Agent. 
Editorial Comment:—wWe congrat- 
ulate Mr. Sandy and the Virginia 
demonstration agents upon this pro- 
gressive and commendable move. 
We hope the plan will prove the suc- 
cess it ought to be, and that other 
States will adopt it. 





TWELVE SERMONS ABOUT 
CLOVER. 


Ii.—The Different Clovers Fit in Well 
With Almost Any Rotation. 


I N MOST every farm there comes 

a time when for one or more of 
a great many reasons, it is not de- 
sirable, or even possible, to cultivate 
all of your land to a clean crop. In 


such cases, some let a part of it 
“rest,” as they say. That is grow 
weeds. These are of no benefit that 


year, and are troublesome the next. 
Clover would keep the weeds. down 
and yield a profit the first year, and 
be decidedly helpful to the land the 
next. Others plant small grain, and 
follow with peas, which is very good 
as far as it goes. But peas are a 
summer crop, and if the vine or stub- 
ble is left to stand thru the winter, 
we lose a great deal of what the peas 
have made for us, unless we plant 
another winter crop. 

Still others plant small grain, and 
after that, let it grow weeds. And 
to do this, I would say, as in the case 
above, it is not working the land for 
all it is worth, nor keeping the land 
in the best possible condition. Clover 
(not the annual in this case) sown 
with the small grain, would do both. 
Red clover, sapling clover, alsike 
clover may be sown in fall or spring, 
either with, or without the grain 
crop. The duration of these is from 
one to six years. Alfalfa may be 
seeded in either fall or spring, and 
its duration is practically unlimited. 

Bur clover, or either of the Ger- 
man clovers must be seeded in the 
fall, and their duration ends with the 
approach of summer. 

And in all these cases, the clover 
is a paying crop in itself. It will pay 
more than the cost of production, 
without any regard as to the condi- 
tion of the land, or any other crop 
that may go with it, or follow it. 

And when we consider all this 
wide range of adaptation, we must 
admit that it is an ideal rotation 
crop, either for short or for long ro- 
tations. 

Read some reliable seed house cat- 
alog, as to the habits and merits of 
the various kinds. Read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Visit some one or 
more of the State test farms, or your 
Experiment Station, and get ac- 
quainted with clover. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 


Editorial Comment:—Alsike clover 
is a perennial and will likely last 
for several years, but red clover is a 
biennial and should not be expected 
to stand longer than the second sum- 
mer after seeding. 





Finds One Drawback to One-Horse 


Farming. 
7 THREE years I have been far- 
ming, I have always worked 


from two to four horses, but this fall, 
for reasons into which it is not nec- 
essary to go, I have backslidden tem- 
porarily into the one-horse class, and 
am doing all my work with my mule, 
Tobe. Of course, I can’t use the 
mower, disk harrow and other two- 
horse implements, but since the 
wheat was drilled in, have not needed 








as Phosphoric Acid. 


that you hear. 


or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. 


Monadnock Block, Chieago 





New Times, 
New Things 


The old fertilizer 
formulas are giving 
way to the new. At 
every farmers’ meeting 
one subject should be 
the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


OTASH 


Our note book has condensed facts essential 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 
Let us send one to you before your Institute meets. 


A supply of these-is furnished by request to every institute held in several states. 
We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 
It contains no advertising matter. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans Bank & Trust Bldg., Savansah 
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Home-Grown Seed. Can’t 


Tobacco Like 


SLATE’S.Tobacco Seed 


These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 
seed is taken out by our method. You secure 
seed that germinate. 


Why should you take chances with seed of 


doubtful value ? 


Why risk home-grown un- 
tested seed when the cost of securing seed like 
Slate’s is so small? Only one or two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop. 


This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm of the 
world, and we originated many of the finest tobaccos growm’™) 
We have all varieties. The use of Slate’s seed multiplies 


the possibilities of your crop. 


Don’t be satisfied with any 


other but write us now for booklet and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Box 11 SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 








these implements, which are not 
much service in the winter. 
Work on Goslar Farm never 


stops, but during the winter, aside 
from cleaning and ditching, it is done 
mostly with the plow and wagon. 
Tobe can pull my one-horse steel- 
beam Chattanooga, six inches deep. 

The ground I hope to break this 
winter is rich creek bottom, to be 
sowed in grass for permanent mea- 
dow, or thin upland, to go into peas. 
Six inches is deep enough for the 
former, and as deep as the uplands 
will bear at this plowing. The wagon 
work is mostly hauling wood in and 
manure out. Judging from the looks 
of the wheat, manure does as much 
good forked from a one-horse wagon 
as from the bigger one, and the wood 
certainly burns as well. There is one 
less animal to curry and water, one 
less to eat the corn that can more 
profitably be fed to hogs and calves, 
or the roughage the cows could use. 
The one-horse plow is easier on the 
plowman, too, and pulverizes the 
ground more than the big plow. 

On the whole, I am well pleased 
with this one-horse work. There is 
only one real drawback. My tenant 
always works two horses together to 
plow or wagon, and I notice he plows 
twice as much in a day with his team 
as Tobe and I. Tobe can haul only 
half as much. It takes me two days to 
do the work he does in one. In other 
words, if a man’s time is worth a 
dollar a day, I am earning for my- 
self only 50 cents. 

CARL HAMMER. 

Salisbury, N. C. 


Editorial Comment:—Yes, the 
fact that the man working one horse 
when he could work two only gets 
half pay for his labor, is something 
of an objection to one-horse farm- 
ing—an objection so big, in fact, that 
it far outweighs all that can be said 
in favor of the one-horse system. 





A Virginia County That Has 
Waked Up. 
OUTHAMPTON County, Virginia, 

has at last taken the ‘‘gentleman 
cow’? by the horns, has shaken all 
her Rip Van Winkle lethargy and is 
rising Phenix-like from the ashes, 
and is fast taking her wonted place 
among the progressive counties, not 
only of this grand old Common- 
wealth, but of the counties of other 
States, North and West. 

Where a few years ago there was 
scarcely a farmer who was not con- 
tented with the old pine-rooter hog, 
the small dunghill chicken, (which 
laid about 50 eggs per year), and 
the bony brindle cow, (about three 
times as large as a rabbit and giv- 
ing about a quart of milk a day), 
now you can go from one end of the 
county to the other and you will find 
Angus, Holstein and Jersey cows, O. 
I. C., Duroe-Jersey, Poland China and 
Berkshire hogs, and in the barnyard 
you can see Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds on the job from 
morn till night. 

We held a County Fair at Court- 
land, October 2 and 3, and I think 
two-thirds of the farmers were pres- 
ent. 

The admission to the fair was free, 
but there were no side-shows—noth- 
ing but the products of the county, 
and agricultural implements, and to 
put it mildly it was a grand success. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in prizes 
was given away, the money being 
given by the farmers, except $300 
which the Board of 
nated. There was also about $300 
given away for prize peanuts and 
corn, by guano and lime firms and 
other merchants. 

Let me say one word about good 
roads. We are right down behind 
them and are going to have ‘em. 

Land that sold for $4 per acre 20 
years ago in this county, will now 
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S WE said in our issue of 
farmers in Denmark, but there 


one-horse farmer will borrow another horse from his neighbor to 
Judging from this picture, taken not far from 


insure thoro breaking. 
Copenhagen, the Danish farmers are 


they even take up two-cow plowing when they can’t do any better! 
over Europe it is common to see cows hitched to plows or carts. 


ONE-HORSE PLOWING IN DENMARK. 






















last week, there are one-horse 
is no one-horse land-breaking. A 


so used to the double-team idea that 
All 











bring $50, and not for sale at that, 
and with the advent of good roads I 
expect to see good farms sell for 
$100 acre. 
. T. SMITH. 
Boykins, Va. 





About Bennie Owen’s Big Corn Crop 


Y ATTENTION has been called 

to a statement as to how Bennie 
Owen made 237 bushels of corn per 
acre. Now we are not surprised at a 
corn yield of this amount, but are 
surprised at your publishing the mode 
of culturing without commenting on 
same. Also the inconsistent way of 
fertilizing. The article states land 
was bedded in five-foot rows, then 
the home compost with cottonseed 
put in middle furrow and bedded out 
on same. Then planted corn in mid- 
dle furrow, which you will note was 
two and one-half feet from fertilizer. 
On May 8, put out barnyard manure 
and three bushels of cottonseed, 
neither of which is available to the 
plant fer plant food. And thinned to 
three inches in the drill, and sub- 
soiled corn eight inches deep. May 
25, ran around corn eight inches deep 
which cut off all of the feed roots. 
June 14, put out barnyard fertilizer 
and cotton seed. The most incon- 
sistant points are the plowing ten 
inches deep, with one-horse plow and 
the putting out of barnyard manure 
and green cottonseed, at, or near, 
MImaturity of the corn. Now I feel 
sure you do not recommend any such 
culture as this, nor the putting out 
of barnyard manure and green cot- 
tonseed at or near the maturity of 
the corn. WW. 2 BITCH: 

Clarksdale, Miss. 

Editorial Comment:—Certainly, 
The Progressive Farmer has stated 
often enough for any reader to un- 
derstand it, that the attempt to raise 
record-breaking yields of corn by the 
extravagant use of fertilizers is not 
our idea of good farming. We have 
hever advocated deep plowing after 
the crop has started. We have often 
Stated, too, that manure and other 
organic fertilizers should be applied 
to the soil before the crop is planted. 

We certainly would not recom- 
mend anyone to follow the cultiva- 
tion and fertilization detailed by Mr. 
Owen, even if they did give him such 
Splendid results. We simply asked 
him for an account of his crop, and 
then published it as he gave it. Sure- 
ly no reader thinks that we recom- 
mend all the practices detailed, or 
endorse all the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 


This Year’s Peanut Crop. 


ESSRS. Holmes and Dawson, of 

Norfolk and Suffolk, Va., in re- 
porting on the peanut crop say: Our 
inquiry as to the acreage planted in 
peanuts this season shows average of 
7 per cent over last year. 

Yield indicated is an average of 
43 bushels per acre. 

Sixty-five per cent of our corres- 
pondents report a light weight and 
inferior quality; 26 per cent say that 
the crop is of fair quality and weight, 
while 9 per cent report fine quality 
and weight. 

We find that the principal increase 
in acreage was in Virginia peanuts, 
the average in Spanish being reduc- 
ed to some extent. 

The yield per acre appears to be 
about the same as last year, but with 
65 per cent of the entire crop light- 
weight and poppy, it is obvious that 
the weight of the crop will be consid- 
erably lessened. 

The foregoing results and deduc- 
tions cover only the peanut belt of 

irginia and North Carolina. These 
two States are now, and have been 
for a number of years, the principal 
producers of edible peanuts, but in 
recent years other Southern States 
have been experimenting in the cul- 
ture of the crop with varying de- 
grees of success or failure. Tennes- 
see has been cultivating peanuts for 
a number of years on a limited scale, 
mostly of the Virginia variety, and 
our advices from this State indicate 
a similiar condition of yield and 
quality as our local crop. Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
encouraged by favorable reports from 
Virginia and North Carolina, started 
planting the crop a few years ago, 
and last season some of these States 
branched out and planted a much 
larger acreage, thereby creating an 
over-supply of the Spanish variety, 
which resulted in low prices and a 
loss to the growers. Our informa- 
tion from these States, is to the ef- 
fect, that this season the acreage has 
been materially reduced. 








To Kill Sassafras Bushes. 


NOTICED in your paper where a 
gentleman wants to know how to 

get rid of sassafras sprouts. 
I have only one sure cure for them. 


I have witnessed and have killed 
them myself by using the very 
strongest stable manure, together 


with some lime. While it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to use the lime with 
the manure to kill the sprouts, but 
the lime is very beneficial to the land 
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Light Running is Pre- 

















served by this Houn Plate. 





on the horses. 


plate, (designed by us). 
usage will not budge it. 


when you own a ‘“Thornhill.’’ 





horses. 








wagons. 












A “Thorn- 
hill Wagon 
is not the 
Lowest 
Priced-but 










the end the 


The ordinary style of houn plate when subjected to heavy strain 
often gives way—the gears “‘get out of line’—the wagon pulls hard 


But on “Thornhill” wagons we use this malleable front houn 
It is braced at every point, 
The front gear can never get out of line. 


Constant light running, day in and day out, is an assured fact 


A Thornhill Wagon starts with your first 
They save you in horse-flesh and fodder. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
us foi the name of a dealer who cam—and our interesting booklet on 
Every wagon-user needs a copy. 


Thornhill Wagon Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 





Roughest 


“cluck” to your 


“Thornhill”, write 


“Every 
Thornhill 
Wagon 
is Sold ona 
Guarantee.” 

















where sassafras sprouts grow in this 
country. It is the strong alkali from 
the manure that kills the sprouts, 
and if they are growing from a grub 
in the ground, they may easily be 
plowed up. N. E. MOORE. 

Vilonia, Ark. 

Editorial Comment:-——Stable ma- 
nure is usually good for land and so 
is lime, but they should never be 
mixed. The lime releases and wastes 
the nitrogen in the manure. Apply 
them separately always. 





Fighting the Pine Beetle. 


PEAKING of the results of the 

campaign gainst the Southern 
pine beetle, a press bulletin of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture says that the work done dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1911, has 
shown excellent results during the 
past season. 


“It is believed that the people 
of the South have now so thoro- 
ly grasped the methods of con- 
trol, that they will in the future 
utilize any dying and beetle-in- 
fested trees for cordwood or 
lumber, and thus protect their 
pine from any further destruc- 
tive outbreaks of this beetle.” 
Certainly, this is what they should 

do, for they cannot afford to take 
chances with this destructive insect. 





The corner of a fence is its foun- 
dation. Have the corner post large, 
set it deep and brace it well and the 
fence will last for years. When brac- 
ing the corner post set another good 


strong post near enough for the foot 
of the brace to rest against it. Don’t 
have the brace too high or too low, 


where the heaviest strain comes is 
the right place. Run a wire around 
the bottom of the corner post and 
over the top of the second one, and 
twist the wire until the posis are 
urawn against the brace. Good plen 
to brace and treat the second post 


[ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled, “The 
Value of Peas and 
Reyal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, 


=< Cent Cotton”— 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
an”’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
Ww. B. LOWRANCE 


Columbia, Seuth Carolina. 


Tenn. 























MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON. 


Have farmed 40 years and this is best 


variety I have ever found. Had to re- 
plant this year; but 10 acres made over 
eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 
fertilizers. Try it for 1913, and you will 


grow no other. 


Send $1 per Bushel, f.o.b. Creswell. 
S. W. WOODLEY, R. 2, Box 54, CRESWELL. N. C. 














For most money and heavi- 
est vields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
Que kins, Nona, Ga., for history 

and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 


amu With price of Seed. It’s Free, 














A Money-Making 
Opportunity! 


Anyone wishing profitable employ- 
ment during the Fall and Winter 
months should get in touch with 
our Circulation Manager. 


We Will Pay Well for_ securing 


subscriptions, 
new or renewal, to The Progressive Farmer 





Energy and hustle will turn your spare time 
into good money. Christmas will soon be 
with us and the need of extra money for 
gifts. Let us furnish the money. 


Write today te Circulation Manager, The 
Progressive Farmer, for full particulars and 
get ready at once for the subscription sea- 
son; it is now an full swing. 





thru.—Maurice Floyd. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO COLLEGE THIS WINTER? 








The Short Courses in 


HBRE are literally hundreds 

| and hundreds of farm boys--and 
of grown-up farmers as well— 

who could, with great profit to them- 
selves, attend the short courses of- 
fered by the various agricultural col- 
leges in the South this winter. The 
cost of taking one of these short 
courses is so small, and the benefits 
from the instruction and information 
received so great, that no farmer who 
can arrange to spend a few weeks in 
the study of his profession should 
fail to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities they offer. The range of sub- 
jects is so wide, and there are so 
many special courses that one can 
find somewhere just what he wishes. 
Of course, all things being equal, we 
would advise the farmer to attend 
his own State college for a number 
of reasons; but if he cannot find 
what he wants there, and can find it 
elsewhere, he should go to the other 


Agricultu ve 
leges Give You a Chance You Cannot Afford to Miss. 


Offered by the Various Col- 


breeds of livestock, the feeding and 
care of livestock, also some work in 


pruning grape vines, pruning fruit 
trees, spraying fruit trees, butter 
making, home sanitary methods, hog 


cholera serum, tuberculosis and tick 
eradication, cotton grading and farm 
management work. Full informa- 
tion can be had from Prof. J. N. Har- 
per, Clemson College, S. C. 

The Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture, Athens—will have a short 
course lasting from January 2 to 
January 14, and this will be followed 
by a three-days meeting of the Geor- 
gia Livestock Association, Georgia 
Breeders’ Association, and Georgia 
Horticultural Society. The student 
has his choice of four courses: Cot- 
ton Industries; Cereal Production; 
Livestock Farming and Horticulture. 
An admission fee of $1-is charged, 
and the student gets at the end of 
the course copies of all lectures de- 











TENNESSEE SHORT COURSE STUDENTS JUDGING BEEF 


























CATTLE. 





schools. For this reason we are giv- 
ing a brief synopsis of the courses 
offered by all the colleges in our ter- 
ritory that responded to our request 
for information. ’ 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
at Blacksburg, offers (1) a regular 
two-year course in agriculture, (2) a 
dairyman’s short course of one week, 
which begins November 4, 1913, and 
costs about $22, (3) a farmer’s short 
course of one month; beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1913 and costing about $22 
and (4) a “Farmers’ Week” lasting 
from December 31 to January 3. This 
course is designed specially for busy 
farmers who cannot give a month to 
the work. The cost will be made as 
small as possible, and it is hoped that 
the railroads of the State will give 
reduced rates. For full particulars 
as to any of these courses, write the 
President, Dr. P. B._ Barringer, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


In addition to the regular four- 
year course in agriculture, and a spe- 
cial one-year course, costing about 
$200, the North Carolina A. & M. 
College offers a six-weeks course in 
general agriculture, beginning Jan- 
uary 1; and in May a two-weeks 
course for country teachers. No tui- 
tion is charged for the six-weeks 
course; board can be had at the col- 
lege for $2.75 per week, and rooms 
will cost from $2.50 per week up. 
The subjects include, general agricul- 
ture; soils and fertilizers; agricul- 
tural botany; feeding, judging and 
diseases of livestock; dairy farming; 
horticulture; entomology, and poul- 
try raising. Full information can be 
had from Prof. C. L. Newman, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 


At Clemson College, S. C., a short” 


course, beginning January 1 and 
lasting six weeks, will be given. Lec- 
tures will be given on methods of 
maintaining soil fertility, drainage, 
home mixing of fertilizers, tillage, 
farm machinery, staple farm crops, 
marketing crops, judging livestock, 





livered. Write Prof. A. M. Soule, 
Athens, Ga., for detailed informa- 
tion. 


The Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, has a two-year course 
in Agriculture, and this can be short- 
ened to a one-year course if the stu- 
dent desires. No short courses are 
offered this winter, owing to lack of 
accommodations for special students 
in the town of Auburn. 

The Mississippi A. & M. College 
will hold two short courses this win- 
ter, one at Hattiesburg, probably, and 
the other at Holly Springs. They will 
begin in the latter part of “January. 


Full information can be had from 
Dr. J. C. Robert, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss. 


The A. & M. College of Texas has a 
short course in general farming Jan- 
uary 5-19. The second week will be 
largely devoted to dairy work, and 
January «10, will be a_= special 
“Silo Day.’ Special correspondence 
courses, open to residents of other 
States as well as of Texas, are also 
offered by this institution. There are 
23 of these courses, about which full 
information can be had by writing 
Prof. O. H. Sellers, College Station, 
Texas. 

The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, offers an _  eight-weeks 
course, January 6 to March 1, and 
a ‘Farmers’ Week” January 6-11. 
In January, the short course work 
will be divided between general ag- 
riculture and animal husbandry; in 
February, between dairying and hor- 
ticulture. The total cost of this short 
course, exclusive of railroad fare, 
will be about $40. Special railroad 
rates will be given to this as well as 
to the one-week course. Full infor- 
mation as to either can be had from 
the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 





I am proud of a paper that has the back- 
bone to refuse fraud ads, and to expose 
them. The farmer will stick to such 4 
friend, and he ought to—C. D. Haurty, 


Smithfield, Va. 
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Manure Spreaders 
and Cultivators 


prices and long, easy 
paymeniterms, Big 
catalog full of in- \ 
teresting, money } 













eaukin. Write me now. 









FREE 


B ook 








A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 

tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent ot expense to 


The Famous Detroit-America 
Tongueless Disc Harrow 


The best you can buy at any price, now 
offered on the easiest terms in the world 

and at only a fraction of trust prices, 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you, 










at proportionate low \, a 


FRED. C. ANDREWS, Gen. Mgr. American Harrow Co. 
71 Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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This Great Jmplement~ = 


"Write MeTe MeTonight 


Your own time 


Prices 
Smashed! 


Lower even than whole | 
le. Direct from fae, | 
tories to You, | 
Dont delay | 
getting my 
bie specu, | 






















































Scientific cotton- and 


Cultivator. 


stantially built. Fully guaranteed. 






© catalogue. 


.S L ALLEN & CO 


bigger yield and better crops. 
to get the results is the Planet Jr Horse Hoe and\c 


Planet Jr 


Five 8] works equally well for tobacco, potatoes, and similar crops. 
oeing, Fie] works cultivating, furrowing, dirting, scraping, and laying by. 
ted with plow and disc attachment, and all steel wheel—new this year. 
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Teaching Health, Agriculture and 
Domestic Science in Guilford. 


HE EDITOR of The Progressive 
Farmer recently asked Prof. 
Thomas R. Foust, Superintendent of 
Schools for Guilford County, N. C., 
about the notable work in agricul- 
ture, domestic science and health 
carried on in connection with the 
Guilford schools. 

“The health law of the State, as 
everybody knows,” Prof. Foust be- 
gan in replying, ‘“‘permits the county 
board of health to employ a com- 
petent physician to give his whole 
time to the health work of the coun- 
ty, provided the board of county com- 
missioners will appropriate a suffi- 
cient amount of money for this pur- 
pose. 

“Well, soon after the adjournment 
of the last Legislature, the board of 
county commissioners of this county 
appropriated $2,500 in order to en- 
able the board of health to carry out 
the enlarged purposes of the recent 
health law. In addition to the usual 
duties performed by a county super- 
intendent of health, the Guilford su- 
perintendent goes directly to the 
schools for the purpose of inspecting 
the children and suggesting to their 
parents what treatment is necessary. 
This is worked in this way: last year 
the teachers were requested to send 
to the county superintendent a list 
of those pupils who had some ap- 
parent defect, and this list was turn- 
ed over to the superintendent of 
health. About ten per cent of the 
children in school had some defect 
which was so apparent that the lay- 
man could detect it. 

“The county superintendent of 
health, with this list furnished him, 
went to the schools and made an ex- 
amination of these children, then 
sent a card to the parent notifying 
them that the children needed med- 
ical attention.” 

It will seen that any county 
can go ahead without waiting for a 
special act and carry out this health 
work. But the last Legislature pass- 
ed a special law for Guilford County, 
whereby the Board of Education of 
the county was enabled to make ag- 
Ticulture and domestic science part 
of the curriculum in three high 








schools of the county, and this spe- 
cial law is one any other county can 
get. ‘“‘During the first year of this 
work,” Prof. Foust says in explana- 
tion of the plan, “‘we had one man 
who had charge of the work in these 
three schools, but this year we have 
a@ man for each school. When the 


work began, of course there was only | 


one class in agriculture in each of 


the high schools, and one man could © 
handle the work in ‘all three fairly ~ 
well. But this year each school has © 
two classes in agriculture, and. we ° 


saw that it would be impossible for 
one man to do the work justice. 

‘The domestic science department 
in each of these three high schools 
has had a competent woman in 
charge since we began the work, s0 
that we now have one man and one 
woman in each of the three high 
schools who give their whole time to 
work in agriculture, domestic science 
and related sciences.” 

This is a notable story, told with- 
out any frills or boasting. But it 
ought to set many readers to asking, 
“Can’t we do the same thing in ou! 
county?” 





“Farmers of Forty Centuries.” 


HIS is the title of a very interest- 

ing book on China, Korea, and 
Japan, by the late Prof. F. H. King. 
No volume we have seen contains 
so much information about the ag- 
riculture of these countries, and in 
addition to the detailed account of 


methods in the Orient there are 248° 


illustrations which give a still clear- 
er idea of how the Eastern farmer 
works and lives. It is the sort of 
book an American farmer will like to 
read, not only for the glimpses it will 
give him of strange lands, but also 
for the practical suggestions as to 
his own farming which he will find 
in it. Published by Mrs. F. H. King, 
Madison, Wis., at $2.50 net, at which 
price we can supply it. 





When He Hedged on Faith. 

“Dar’s nuthin’ lak faith,” said Brother 
Williams. “I onct prayed a fat tuhkey oft 
a high roost, but de sheriff tuck ’im from 
me ez I wuz goin’ home ter cook ’im, an 
I wuz tuck ter jail.’ 

“Why didn’t you pray 
jail?’’ someone asked. 

“I wou'd-a done hit,’’ was the reply, ‘but 
I didn’ want Providence ter know I wuz it 
no sich place.’’—Exchange. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








BOYS AND GIRLS, TALK THIS 
OVER WITH YOUR TEACHER. 


See if You Can’t Get a ‘Roundup 
Day” at Your School, and Start a 
Corn Club and a Canning Club. 


E HOPE our Progressive Farmer 

boys and girls all over the South 
have been doing their part to make 
“Knapp Agricultural Day’ a great 
success in all the schools. There 
ought to be at least one day in every 
country school for the boys to bring 
samples of their crops, and the girls 


to bring evidences of their house 
work, and all to join together in 
judging and discussing what they 


have done, and planning for bigger 
things the next year. 

Out in Kansas the State education- 
al authorities have just had such a 
“Roundup Day,’ and a very inter- 
esting program had been prepared 
for each school—with variations, of 
course—as follows 

1. Display of agricultural and do- 
mestic science and art products, such 
as corn, potatoes, fruits, jeilies, can- 
ned fruits, bread, etc., that have been 
produced on the farm and in the 
homes in the district. Smail prizes 
may be offered, or pupils may mere- 
ly compete for honors. 

A judging contest in one or more 
of the following: Corn, wheat, ap- 
ples, bread, sewing. 

3. Literary program—(a) 
American; (b) declamation, Whit- 
tier’s Corn Song; (c) essay, History 
of corn or wheat; (d) talk on how to 
best select seed corn, or how to best 
prepare a seed bed for wheat; (e) 
declamation; (f) essay on the his- 
tory of the potato; (g) talk on po- 
tato culture; (h) song; (i) life his- 
tory of tomatoes; (j) talk; selected; 
(k) address by someone interested 
in agriculture. 

4. Explanation of contest work by 
teacher, and an attempt to enroll as 
many pupils as possible in contest 
work for next year. 

Discussing this matter. several 
weeks ago, Wallace’s Farmer said: 


Song, 


“Ror the afternoon of round- 
up day a display of agricultural 
products by the boys, and of do- 
mestic handiwork by the girls, 
is to be made in the schoolhouse. 
There also will be contests in 
judging corn and bread, and a 
literary program of appropriate 
topics for the day—topics per- 
taining to better agriculture and 
better housekeeping. These will 
be followed by an explanation 
by the teacher of the contests 
and of the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Every pupil will be asked te en- 
ter his name in one or more of 
the contests. Where it is desir- 
ed, clubs for boys and girls in- 
terested in the contest work will 
be organized. Teachers in the 
smaller rural schools have been 
urged to unite with some other 
nearby school in the observance 
of round-up day. 

“When three or more boys or 
girls who are interested in some 
special Tine of work wish to 
form a permanent organization, 
and have regular meetings, just 
like grown people do, Mr. Stein- 
er urges the organization of a 
club. He suggests these: Corn 
Club, Potato Club, Tomato Club, 
Family Garden Club, Flower 
Garden Club, Pig Club, Poultry 
Club. In addition to these he 
Suggests Agricultural Clubs, 
Manual Training Clubs, and Ru- 
ral Life Clubs. 

“Country boys and girls, and 
boys and girls in town, too, will 
find that a membership in one of 
these clubs will prove mighty in- 
teresting and helpful. For in- 
stance, the members of a man- 
ual training club will learn to 
make such articles as bread 
boards, bench hooks, sleeve 


boards, tool racks, fly traps, 
egg testers, and chicken coops. 
Plans for these, in blue print, 
like all carpenters use, will be 
sent from the agricultural col- 
lege to the members. No expen- 
sive tools are necessary. A knife, 
hammer, tri-square and saw will 
be about all that is needed for 
each boy to start in with.” 


We should like for our Progres- 
sive Farmer boys and girls to take 
up these subjects with their teach- 


ers. See if you can’t get an ‘‘Agri- 
cultural Day” or “Roundup Day,’ 


and see if you can’t get one of these 
clubs started. We want to get all or 
our Progressive Farmer folks lined 
up for a more practical sort of edu- 
cation, and the first thing to do is to 


get the boys and girls themselves 
asking for it. All our Progressive 
Farmer boys who are old enough 
ought to be in Corn Clubs, and 
ought to be studying agriculture, 


and the girls ought to be enrolled in 
Canning Clubs, and ought to be do- 
ing as much as they can along do- 
mestic science lines; and both boys 


and girls ought to be studying the 
text books on hygiene and good 
health. 


We shali be glad to have reports 


fron: our boys and girls wherever any 
notable success attended their Agri- 
cultural or Ro — Day. 

A Boy’ . First Corn Crop. 
O* MARCH 27, 1912, I broke my 

acre of land with a one-horse 
twin plow, breaking land six inches 
deep. 


I first broadcasted 20 cart-loads of 


stable manure, and 600 pounds of 
raw cottonseed, which were broken 
7. 

On April 10, I ran a five-plow cul- 


tivator, which made the land level 
and fine. April 15, I ran off rows 
three feet nine inches —s then 


drilled 606 pounds of 8-4%-7 guanv 
with 260 pounds of kainit mixed with 
the guano. Then made a two-furrow 
list. 

i planted my corn on April 16, 
with a Deere corn planter. The 
planter was guaged to plant 11% 
inches apart. I thinned it to one 
stalk in the hill as soon as corn was 
up about knee high. 

I ran a Jarvis cultivator over it, 
cultivating one row at a time, this 
was to keep grass and weeds down. 

In about ten days I sided it with 
a cotton plow. 

On June 8, I drilled 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, putting on the mid- 
dle of each row, then busting out 
the middles. I then called it laid-by. 

I have gathered off of this acre 61 
bushels of corn. This is the first 
farming I ever attempted. 

This has attracted the attention of 
the neighborhood. 

My father had one acre this side 
ef mine, that made less than 15 bu- 
shels, planted in the old way. 

I owe this improvement to The 
Progressive Farmer. I thank the 
noble paper for its instructions, and 
will try to do better another year. 

Iam now 13 years old. 

RUDOLPH GASKINS 

Vanceboro, N. C. 

Editorial Ceaaiiaaititis tie is 
good start for a 13-year-old boy; but 
with the application of so much fer- 
tilizer, 61 bushels of corn cannot be 
ealled a big yield. 

Let all our boys remember that 
the first essential of profitable corn 
growing is to have the soil mellow, 
well-drained and full of vegetable 
matter. With a good crop of crim- 
son clover to turn down in the 
spring, and 20 cart-loads of manure, 
it ought to be easy to raise 61 bu- 
shels of corn to the acre with £50 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
pounds muriate, of potash, and on 
many soils the potash would not be 
needed. 


Foreign Travel— 


and India. 


and peoples of the Orient. 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING UP” 


Editor Clarence Poe’s Great Book of 


China, Japan, Philippines, 


A MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Twenty-six fascinating chapters, and 32 full 
pages of wonderful photographs, that will make 
you feel as if you had seen all the strange lands 
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For the second time the Patterson Cu 
‘“‘A Southerner In Europe’’—this time for his new book of travels, ‘‘Where 
Half the World is Waking Up,”’ now in its SECOND EDITION. 
Postpaid, $1.40. 

This book and The Progressive Farmer one year, both for $2.00. 
ADDRESS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


is awarded to Editor Poe, by the 
ssociation. The first time for his 
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Do trapping during spare time. 
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Go on, Rudolph, you have done 
well. Now begin to fill your soil 


with humus and you will, 
do better 


as you say, 





Expects to be a Progressive Farmer. 
LEASE find enclosed $1, for which 
enter the ten names you will find 
on another side of this, for your 
three-months trial subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, and put the 
80 cents to my credit on subscrip- | 
tion. You have been sending me} 
The Progressive Farmer since last 
spring, and I don’t think I could do 
without it, for I get so much good 
advice out of it. 
As I am nothing but a boy, I have 
a large farm to look after for my 
mother, my father being dead, and 
no one else to look after it for her. 
I am intending some day to be a 
progressive farmer myself. 
“; 





CLARK. 
Cottonwood, Ala. 


What a Girl Can Do. 
FEATURE of the i 
ton County, Va., Fair this fall 
was the exhibit of the Boys’ 
Corn Club. There are members, 
and all who had harvested and re- 
ported at the fair, made an average 
of more than 60 bushels per acre, 
but it remained for an eleven-year- 
old lassie, Miss Virgie Wade, of 
Courtland, Southampton County, and 
daughter of Mr. G. W. Wade, a pros- 
perous farmer and dairyman, to 
make the fine yield of 85% bushels 
of corn on her acre. This enter- 
prising Virginia girl helped her fath- 
er milk cows, thereby making the | 
money to pay for such labor as she | 
was unable to do on her corn. No'! 
fertilizer was used on the crop, ex- 
cept barn-yard manure. The prizes 
awarded this little girl at the fair, 





65 





amounted to nearly $75, and she/| 
cleared about $60 on her acre of 
corn, beside the premiums. 


J. M. BELL. 





METHODS IN TRAPPING. This 

GUIDE is as different from any Guide you ever 
saw, as an AUTOMOBILE is different from the old 
time STAGE COACH. $100.00 would not buy it 
of you if you could not get another. You never saw 
its equal. You get the GUIDE FREER, ordered on 
our blanks. Write the Old Square Deal Fur House, 


WEIL BROS.&CO. Box A-64 Ft.Wayne, Ind. 




















Bai MONEY IN TRAPPING, 
B Wo toll you how and 
i pay bestpriees. Write 

for weekly prico lie 
and references. 


M.SABEL & SONS 
| . LOUISVILLE, EY. 
Dealers fn Furs, Hides, Wool 
q Estab! ees 1856, 





Dyn r se SCHOOL? 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, or Banking open 
more avenues to success than any other training. 

Progressive Up Country. Efficient training is 
the best guarantee. Demand for graduates. 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, or Anderson, S. C., Box 23. 


FEATHER BEDS 





New 40-Ib. Feather Bed 
and Pair of Pillows for 
$10.00. Satisfaction or... 





| money back. Write today forour special free offer. 
B 


THE STOKES CO., ox 288, Burlington, N. C. 





Look Here, Farmer Boy! 


Wouldn’t you like to take the Short 
Course in Agriculture at some good ag- 
ricultural college next winter ? 

Of course you would. It needn’t 
cost you over $50 and wiil be worth 
many times that to you if you farm for 
even a few years. 

“Haven’t the money” ? 

Maybe not, but you can get it, and in 


| a little while taking subscriptions for 


The Progressive Farmer. Write our 
Circulation Manager and let him tell 
you about it. 


The Big Fertilizer Book. 


It is 





“Fertilizers and Crops,’ by 
Dr. van Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 
but is worth it. Send your ‘order to 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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A Day of Pleasant Bread. | 





much of Christmas Day. We 

try to crowd into it the long ar- 
rears of kindliness and humanity of 
the whole world. As for me, I like 
to take my Christmas a little at a 
time, all thru the year. And thus I 
drift along into the holidays—let 
them overtake me _ unexpectedly— 
waking up some fine morning, and 
suddenly saying to myself: 

‘Why, this is Christmas Day!’’ *** 

So I sing out to Harriet as I go 
down: 

“Merry Christmas Harriet’’—and 
not waiting for her sleeply reply, I 
go down and build the biggest, warm- 
est, friendliest fire of the year. Then 
I get into my thick coat and mittens 
and open the back door. All around 
the sill, deep on the step, and all 
about the yard lies the drifted snow. 
It has transformed my wood pile in- 
to a grotesque Indian mound, and 
it frosts the roofs of my barn like a 
wedding cake. I go at it lustily with 
my wooden shovel, cleaning out a 
pathway to the gate. * * * 

The barnyard suddenly awakens. I 
hear my horse whinnying from the 
barn, the chickens begin to crow and 
eackle, and such a grunting and 
squealing as the pigs set up from 
behind the straw stack, it would do 
a man’s heart good to hear! 

“It’s a friendly world,’ I say to 
myself, ‘‘and full of business.” 

I plow thru the snow to the sta- 
ble door. I scuff and stamp the 
snow away and pull it open with dif- 
ficulty. A cloud of steam rises out 
of the warmth within. I step inside. 
My horse raises his head above the 
stanchion, looks around at me, and 
strikes his forefoot on the stable 
floor—the best greeting he has at his 
command for a fine Christmas morn- 
ing. My cow, until now silent, be- 
gins to bawl. 

I lay my hand on the horse’s flank 
and he steps over in his stall to let 
me go by. I slap his neck and he 
lays back his ears playfully. Thus 
I go into the passageway and give 
my horse his oats, throw corn and 
stalks to the pigs and a handful of 
grain to Harriet’s chickens (it’s the 
only way to stop the cackling!) And 
thus presently the barnyard is quiet 
again, except for the sound of con- 
tented feeding. 

Take my word for it, this is one 
of the pleasant moments of life. 1 
stand and look at my barnyard fam- 
ily. I observe with satisfaction how 
plump they are, and how well they 
are bearing the winter. Then I look 
up at my mountainous straw stack, 
with its capping of snow, and my 
corn crib with the yellow ears vis- 
ible thru the slats, and my barn 
with its mow full of hay—-all the 
gatherings of the year, now being ex- 
pended in growth. I cannot at all 
explain it, but at such moments the 
circuit of that dim spiritual battery, 
which each of us conceals within, 
seems to close, and the full current 
of contentment flows thru our lives. 

Then I went in to breakfast. * * * 

‘David,’ said Harriet, presently, 
“the cousins can’t come!”’ 

“Can’t come!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Why, you act as if you were de- 
lighted.”’ 

‘“‘No—well, yes,’ I said, 
that some extraordinary 
was about to happen!”’ 

“Adventure! It’s a cruel disap- 


| Pec think we expect too 


“T knew 
adventure 


pointment—I was all ready for 
them.”’ 
“Harriet,” I said, ‘‘adventure is 


just what we make it. And aren’t 
we to have the Scotch Preacher and 
his wife?’’ 

“But I’ve got such a good dinner.” 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘‘there are no two 
ways about it: it must be eaten! You 
may depend upon me to do my duty.” 

“We'll have to send out into the 
highways and compel them to come 
in,’’ said Harriet ruefully. 

I had several choice observations 






I should have liked % make upon 
this problem, but Harsiet was plainly 
not listening; she Sat with her eyes 
fixed reflectively On the coffee pot. I 
watched her for @ moment, then I 
remarked: 

“There aren’t any.” 

“David,” she exclaimed, “how did 
you know what I was thinking 
about?” 

“T merely wanted to show you,” I 
said, ‘‘that my genius is not properly 
appreciated in my ,own household. 
You thought of highways, didn’t 
you? Then you thought of the poor; 
especially the poor on Christmas day; 
then of Mrs. Heney, who isn’t poor 
any more, having married John Dan- 
iels; and then I said, ‘There aren’t’ 
any.’ ”’ 

Harriet laughed. 

“It has come to a pretty pass,” 
she said, ‘‘when there are no poor 


team or two had already been that 
way, and had broken a track thru 
the snow. * * * At the hill bridge, 
who should I meet but the Scotch 
Preacher himself, God bless him! 

“Well, well, David,’’ he exclaimed 
heartily, ‘‘Merry Christmas.”’ 

“J drew my face down and said 
solemnly: 

“Dr. MeAlway, I am on a most se- 
rious errand.” 

“Why, now, what’s the matter?” 
He was all sympathy at once. 

“T am out in the highways trying 
to compel the poor of this neighbor- 
hood to come to our feast.’”’ 

The Scotch Preacher observed me 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“David,” he said, putting his hand 
to his mouth as if to speak in my 
ear, “there is a poor man you will 
na’ have to compel.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t count,”’ 
“You’re coming anyhow.” 

Then I told him of the errand with 
our millionaire friends, into the spirit 
of which he entered with the great- 


I said. 





THE WORLD THAT HE IS MAKING. 


By Rev. H. M. Brown, Efird’s Mills, N. C. 





hearts of men. 





i i IS not too much to say that a poor peasant Child born nineteen hundred 
years ago in a semi-barbarous land has transformed the conscience, the 
affections, the very passions of the race. 
for dumb animals; the quicker compassion for, and the readier out-stretched 
hand to aid the weak and suffering—what do these mean but the growing 
power of Christ over men’s thoughts and feelings? 

Men do not see Him, and yet they are being molded by Him. 
hands which clung to Mary’s breast that first Christmas morning in Bethlehem, 
in some mysterious, invisible way, are reaching out, touching and molding the 
I cannot open a great poem, or read a clean newspaper, but I 
hear the Christian accent sounding in every sentence. 
living is Christian, and I believe, growing more Christian, 

May every home and heart receive this Christ Child, that day by day He 
may mold and shape our lives for good, for love of God and man. Then, truly, 
our Christmas days will be steps climbing up from earth to Heaven. 


The increasing sympathy and care 


The very 


The age in which we are 








people to invite to dinner on Christ- 
mas day.”’ 

“It’s a tragedy, I'll admit, 
let’s be logical about it.” 

“T am willing,’ said Harriet, ‘‘to 
be as logical as you like.”’ 

“Then,” I said, ‘Shaving no poor 
to invite to dinner we must neces- 
sarily try the rich. That’s logical, 
isnt it?’ 

“Who?” asked Harriet, which is 
just like a woman. Whenever you 
get a good healthy argument started 
with her, she will suddenly short- 
circuit it, and want to know if you 
mean Mr. Smith, or Joe Perkins’s 
boys, which I maintain is not logi- 
cal. 

“Well, there are 
ers,” I said. 

*“David!”’ 

“They’re rich, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, but you know how they live 
—what dinners they have and be- 
sides, they probably have a house- 
ful of company.” 

“Weren’t you telling me the other 
day how many people who were real- 
ly suffering were too proud to let 
anyone know about it? Weren’t you 
advising the necessity of getting ac- 
quainted with people and finding out 
—tactfully, of course—you made a 
point of tact—what the _ trouble 
was?” 

“But I was talking of poor peo- 
ple.”’ 

“Why shouldn’t a rule that is good 
for poor people be equally as good 
for rich people? Aren’t they proud? 

“Oh, you can argue,’’ observed 
Harriet. 

“And I can act, too,’’ I said. “I 
am now going aver to invite the 
Starkweathers. I heard a rumor that 
their cook has left them, and I ex- 
pect to find them starving in their 
parlor. Of course they’ll be very 
haughty and proud, but I’ll be tact- 
ful, and when I go away I’ll casually 
leave a diamond tiara in the front 
hall.”’ 

“What is the matter with you this 
morning?”’ 

“Christmas;’? I gaid. * * * 
So I set off up the town road. A 


“but 


the Starkweath- 





est zest. He was full of advice and 
much excited least I fail to do a 
thoroly competent job. For a mo- 
ment I think he wanted to take the 
whole thing out of my hands. 

“Man, man, it’s a lovely thing to 
do,” he exclaimed, “but I ha’ me 
doots—I ha’ me doots.’’ 

At parting he hesitated a moment, 
and with a serious face inquired: 

“Is it by any chance a goose?’’ 

“It is,” I said, ‘a goose—a big 
one.’’ 

He heaved a sigh of complete sat- 
isfaction. ‘You have comforted my 
mind,’’ he said, ‘‘with the joys of an- 
ticipation—a goose, a big goose.’’ 

So I left him and went onward to- 
ward the Starkweather’s. Presently 
I saw the great house standing among 
its wintry trees. There was smoke 
in the chimney, but no other evi- 
dence of life. At the gate my spir- 
its, which had been of the best all 
the morning, began to fail me. Tho 
Harriet and I were well enough ac- 
quainted with the Starkweathers, yet 
at this late moment on Christmas 
morning it did seem rather a hair- 
brained scheme to think of inviting 
them to dinner. 

“Never mind,”’ 
be displeased to 
way.” * = * 

Presently Mr. Starkweather ap- 
peared in the doorway. He wore a 
velvet smoking-jacket and slippers; 
and somehow, for a bright morning 
like this, he seemed old, and worn, 
and cold. 

‘Well, well, friend,’ he said, ‘I’m 
glad to see you.” 

He said it as tho he meant it. 

“Come into the library; it’s the 
only room in the whole house that is 
comfortably warm. You’ve no idea 
what a task it is to heat a place like 
this in really cold weather. No soon- 
er do I find a man who can run my 
furnace than he goes off and leaves 
me.”’ 

“TI can sympathize with you,” I 
said, “‘we often have trouble at our 
house with the man who builds the 
fires.”’ 


He looked around at me quizzical- 
ly. 





I said, ‘‘they’ll not 
see me. any- 
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“He lies too long in bed in the 
morning,” I said. 

By this time we had arvived in thg 
library, where a bright fire wag 
burning in the grate. * * * As | 
came in Mrs. Starkweather rose from 
her place, drawing a6. silk scarf 
around her shoulders. She is a to- 
bust, rather handsome woman, with 
many rings on her fingers, and a pair 
of glasses hanging to a little golg 
hook on her ample bosom; but thig 
morning she, too, looked worried ang_ 
old. 

“Oh, yes,’ she said with a ruefyp 








laugh, ‘‘we’re beginning a merry: 

Christmas, as you see. Think of ; 
Christmas with no cook in the: ~ 
house!”’ 


I felt as if I had discovered a gol 


mine. Poor starving millionairegt 
* * & 

Upon this I told them of the trou. 
ble in our household, and _ asked¢ 


them to come down and help us en 
joy Dr. McAlway and the goose. 
When I left, after much more. 
pleasant talk, they both came with” 
me to the door seeming greatly im 
proved in spirits. 
“You’ve given 















































us something to 


live for, Mr. Grayson,’’ said Mr,’ 
Starkweather. ; 
So I walked homeward in the 


highest spirits, and an hour or more 
later who should we see in the top 
of our upper field but Mr. Stark? 
weather and his wife floundering in 
the snow. They reached the lane} 
literally covered from top to toe 
with snow, and both of them ruddy} 
with the cold. 2 

“We walked over,’ said Mrs 
Starkweather breathlessly, ‘and 
haven’t had so much fun in years.” 

Mr. Starkweather helped her over 
the fence. The Scotch Preacher stood 
on the steps to receive them, and w@) 
all went in together. ‘2 


I can’t pretend to describe Har-3 
riet’s dinner: the gorgeous brown 
goose, and the apple sauce, and alb 
the other things that best go with 
it, and the pumpkin pie at the end 
the finest, thickest, most delicious 
pumpkin pie I ever ate in all my lifes 
It melted in one’s mouth and brought 
visions of celestial bliss. And I wish# 
I could have a picture of Harrieti 
presiding. I have never seen het 
happier, or more in her elements 


Every time she brought in a new 
dish, or took off a cover, it was @ 
sort of miracle. And her coffee 


but I must not, and dare not elabow 
rate. } 
And what great talk we had after 
ward! 
I’ve known the Scotch Preacher 
for a long time, but I never saw him 
in quite such a mood of hilarity. He 
and Mr. Starkweather told stories of 
their boyhood—and we laughed, ands 
laughed—Mrs. Starkweather _ the 
most of all. Seeing her so often it 
her carriage, or in the dignity of het 
home, I didn’t think she had so much? 
jollity in her. Finally she discover- 
ed Harriet’s cabinet organ, and noth-3 
ing would do but she must sing for 
us. ; 
“None of the new-fangled ones; 
Clare,’ cried her husband: ‘‘some of” 
the old ones we used to know.” 
So she sat herself down at the or-3 
gan and threw her head back and be 
gan to sing: 

‘Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly 

today oe 

Mr. Starkweather jumped up and 
ran over to the organ and joined if 
with his deep voice. Harriet and U 
followed. The Scotch Preacher's 
wife nodded in time with the musit,) 
and presently I saw the tears in her 
eyes. As for Dr. McAlway, he sat 09 
the edge of his chair with his hand® 
on his knees and wagged his shaggy 
head, and before we got thru he, to} 
joined in with his big sonoroug® 
voice: 5 
“Thou wouldst still be ador- 
ed as this moment thou 

art—.” 
stayed until it 





They was dark 
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Saturday, December 21, 1912.] 


and when Mrs Starkweather was 
ready to go, she took both of Har- 
riet’s hands in hers and said with 
great earnestness: 

“T haven’t had such a good time 
at Christmas since I was a little girl. 
I shall never forget it.’ 

And the dear old Scotch Preacher, 
when Harriet and I had wrapped him 
up, went out, saying: 

“This has been a day of pleasant 
bread.”’ 

It has; it has. I shall not soon 
forget it. What a lot of kindness 
and common human nature—child- 
like simplicity, if you will—theré is 
in people once you get them down to- 
gether and persuade them that the 
things they think serious are not se- 
rious at all.—From ‘‘Adventures in 
Friendship,’ by David Grayson. Pub 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. 





MAKING CHRISTMAS HAPPY 
FOR THE TENANTS. 





How One Farmer Did It Last Year, 


and How You Can Do It This 
Year, 
HAPPY Christmas afternoon was 


spent last year on an old-time 
plantation where the tenants are Ne- 
groes who are descendants of slaves 
that have been left as an inheritance 
for four generations. 

In the early spring of this year, 
the owner promised each man who 
would make eight bales of cotton to 
the mule, and corn in proportion, a 
suit of clothes. The wives of the 
men, aS a recompense for their part 
in making the crop, were to have a 
good dress. On a basis of 12-cent 
cotton this promise was to be ful- 
filled, but as the price dropped lower 
and lower, the poor faithful ones 
lost all hope of having the gift. 

One night the planter and his wife 
were speaking of the depression of 
the times, and the promise to the 
tenants was brought up. The wife 
said: ‘‘Dear, we have made a good 
crop. We have corn in the crib and 
meat in the smokehouse; let’s do 
what we can for the farmers.” 

It was decided then to compromise 
on the suit, and buy a blue suit of 
overalls (a good thing for any work- 
ing man,) a cotton dress for the wo- 
men and some confections for the 
children. 

Word was sent to the plantation 
that at the ringing of the bell each 
man was to bring his wife and chil- 
dren to the manager’s home Christ- 
mas afternoon. 

Regardless of the rain the planter 
and his wife started on the trip to be 
with their tenants that afternoon. 

At three o’clock the farm bell tap- 
ped several times and little heads 
could be seen peeping from every 
window in the ‘‘quarters.”’ Then the 
different families came, so neatly 
dressed in gingham and homespun, 
with an occasional pink or red bon- 
net, which had been made especially 
for the Christmas time. 

The little daughters of the planter 
gave the packages to the little pick- 
aninnies who had stationed them- 
selves in a long row in front of the 
front porch while the overall suits 
and dresses were given out by the 
grown people. Big-eyed, happy lit- 
tle Negroes, whose fathers, grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers have 
lived on the beautiful Pee Dee River 
for a hundred years, and have been 
faithful to the old master, and young 
“massa’”’ were now bowing to “little 
miss.”’ Why shouldn’t they be re- 
membered as well as our orphan- 

ry ages, foreign missions or any other 
secharitable institutions? In a sense, 
ecve are their guardians. 
ope Songs were called for, and real 

jinants, such as “‘Going to Jordan to 

be fpr? baptised,’’ were sung with an oc- 


Cy@asional “holy dance’? thrown in. 

7 ‘The men were then called on for 
speeches. 

Jim, who is a young Negro man 


of some learning, made a _ speech 
Harrison Smith was then called on, 
and to the surprise of the “white 













































THESE GIRLS ARE PREPARING 
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TO BE GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS. 





folks’’ said his speech. Then poor 
old ‘‘Uncle Henderson,’ whose fami- 
ly were all drowned in Pee Dee be- 
fore his eyes, while crossing in a de- 
fective flat—all he has to love him 
after having taken to himself three 
wives is a little orphan that was 
given to him at three years of age— 
slowly crept to the steps and recited 


“Poor Robin.” 
The women took courage after 
this, and Nora and Mollie said 


speeches. Preacher “Levi was in the 
outskirts of the crowd, clothed in 
dignified smiles. He was’called and 
tock a text about ‘“‘Nicodemus.” He 
said he didn’t have time to give all 
the sermon, but that he would re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer. Off came 
the hats of white and black, and all 
were amazed at the oratory of this 
unlearned Negro. 

With this the Christmas entertain- 
ment closed, and with many happy 
wishes, and new resolutions, these 
86 cotored folks went to their respec- 
tive homes. 

The planter and his wife dropped 
into several of the homes. ‘The beds 
were beautifully clean with starched 
pillow cases. The walls were pa- 
pered with fresh newspapers, and the 
shelves papered with fancy escallop- 
ed paper; pictures framed with fancy 
home-made frames hung on the 
walls. It was refreshing to see that 
the colored folks could do so well. 

Land-owners, save your 1912 cal- 
endars which have pretty pictures, 
your castaway clothes that will bring 
only a pittance if sold, and give them 
to your tenants. If they are white, 
they will appreciate a pretty new 
calendar—books your children have 
read, and you don’t know what to do 
with—magazines too, are appreciat- 
ed. MRS. J. G. BOYLIN. 





TOMATO-CLUB STORIES. 


How the Work Helps the Farm Girl, 
and Why Parents Should Encour- 
age It. 


N INTERESTING story goes with 

the picture here shown Two 
of the girls in it are daughters of 
Mr. D. W. Duncan, a prosperous far- 
mer of Tasso, Tenn. The other two 
girls are daughters of tenants on his 
place. His little girl became inter- 
ested in the Tomato Club work last 
spring, and wished the other giris on 
the farm to join in. They said thev 
had no lands, so Mr. Duncan gave 
each of them the needed tenth of an 
acre. 

There are parts of four exhibits 
shown in the picture, and these girls 
put up over 60 different products. 

Before, the tenant farmers, like 
too many others, had been doing very 





little or nothing at all along this 
line, evidently thinking that it was 


beyond their ability. The example 
set by Mr. Duncan could be followed 
by hundreds of other land-owners in 
the South, to their profit as well as 
to that of their tenants. 


Miss Virginia P. Moore, who has 
charge of the work in Tennessee, 


had a number of equally interesting 
stories to tell. 

One was that of Miss Sylvia Rich- 
mond, of Soddy, who put up alto- 
gether 1,174 cans of tomatoes, beans, 
ete. She did not raise all these 
things herself, but did all the work 
of canning. The cost of the cans and 
other equipment, fruits and vege- 
tables used, outfit, ete., amounted to 
$37.72, leaving a profit of $78.68, 
valuing the product at ten cents a 
can. 

Another girl who won distinction 
was Miss Myrtle Hardin, of Camden, 
who won all sorts of prizes in local 
and State contests, among them a 
Jersey calf, and a fireless cooker. 

Another girl, with no land to tend, 
started her tomato patch in a church- 
yard which lay beside the school- 
house; and the trustees wisely de- 
cided to let her have the ground. 

At the Middle Tennessee Farm- 

s’ Institute, the writer saw another 
little girl and her still smaller sister 
not yet old enough to join the club. 
These children have never ridden on 
a train until they took this trip. 
which the elder had won by her 
proficiency in the work. 

This is the way the Tomato Clubs 
reach the girls, and thru the girls, 
the parents and the community, and 
help them all. We have had consid- 
erable to say about this work in our 
Young People’s Department, but it 
is time, we believe, to say something 
about it to the parents. Miss Moore 
and her co-workers are undoubtedly 
right in believing that it has an edu- 
cational value for the whole com- 
munity, as well as for the girls who 
do the work. The girl who knows 
how to raise vegetables and to can 
them, is a valuable member of any 






































Allen’s Princess 


contains exclusive and patented 
features found in no other range. 
They are the result of 20 years 
of careful range building and 
make for comfort, economy, du- 
rability and cleanliness. 
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Pipe behind the warming closet, 
not through it; handy dish warm- 
ers; hot blast fire box; double 
walls; triple bottom. And you 
pay only the price of an aver- 
age range. 
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family; and when she also learns 
how to keep exact accounts of her 
work, and to figure out expenses and 
profits, she is capable of teaching a 
great many of us older folks who 
were never taught to apply our 
metic to our daily work. 

There were 860 girls in the Ten- 
nessee clubs, and the work was car- 
ried on in 14 counties. It was plan- 
ned to start it in only six counties 
this year, but Miss Moore’s energy 
and enthusiasm, and the response to 
them from school workers and the 
children, caused a revision of plans. 
Next year it is believed that several 
counties will be willing to appro- 
priate for the work. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Farmer, let us 
ask you to study this Tomato Club 
work, and see if your girl and your 
neighborhood do not need it. We 
believe they do, and that the inspira- 
tion they will derive from an organ- 
ization having the motto, “To make 
the Best Better,’’ will be worth as 


much to them as the direct financial | 


educational returns. 


A Winner. 


and 


Tt was at the dinner-table and the hos- 
tess addressed her husband's ‘broth rr, 

“Do have another piece of pie, William.’ 

“Why, really, I've already had two: but 
it's so good, I believe T will have another.” 

“Ha, ha!—mother’s a winner!” said littk 
Frank, excitedly. ‘She said she’d bet you'd 
make a pig of yourself.’’--Harper’s Maga- 
Zine, 


arith- | 


Allen Mig. Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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T 1S an excellent point which Mr. W. J. Shuford 

makes in his article elsewhere in this week’s 
paper—-namely, that while it is a mighty good 
thing to keep up with your members of the Leg- 
islature after they are elected and get their sup- 
port for the measure you are interested in, it is 
a far better thing to take up these reforms in 
your county convention, put them in your county 
platform, and pledge your candidates to them in 
the very beginning. The utter meaningless of the 
average county campaign in the South is a dis- 
grace to the intelligence of our people. -arties 
too often run on nothing but dead issues 
long ago settled, and pay no attention to the 
living, vital questions now pressing for solution 
such as better schools, better roads, the Torrens 
system, beiter health work, etc., ete. It is too 
late to make reforms this year, but it is a very 
excellent opportunity to resolve on a better pro- 
gram for the next campaign year. 


else 


ERHAPS no article ever published in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer has caused so much excitement 
as our first page article, November 30, showing 
that the average rural school term in North Caro- 
lina, according to the latest Government diagram, 
is lower than that of any other American State 
with the single exception of New Mexico. With 
this information before the pecple, the demand for 
a six-months school term for all farm children has 
grown irresistible. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the State Farmers’ Union, the State Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, the Baptist State Convention, the 
North Carolina Press Association, and other or- 
ganizations, just as fast as they can mect, are 
joining in the overwhelming, imperious demand 
that a six-months term be provided. Here’s one 
letter from many we have received: 

“In Mars Hill College we 
from sixty-five counties in North Carolina. 
These students have requested that I write 
you for sixty-five copies, or as many as you 
can spare of your issue of November 30. 
They desire to mail these copies to the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from their respec- 
tive counties, with a personal appeal for a 
six months school term. Those figures have 
caused thousands to blush with shame.” 


have students 





We Believe in One-Horse Farmers. 


O SOME of our readers who know that we 
are always urging the one-horse farmer to 
get another horse and do two-horse farm- 
this heading—‘“We One-Horse 

Farmers’’—may seem a little strange; but it 
3trange at all. 


ing, Believe in 


isn’t 
We said in our last issue that we 
lo not believe in one-horse farming whenever it is 
possible for the man to use two horses, and we 
don’t. But we do most certainly 
osne-horse farmers; 
our hearts. 
We have almost never had a better lot of spe- 
cial letters than those which came to us from our 
loyal one-horse farmer friends for 


believe in our 


we believe in them with all 


our last issue. 
It was an inspiration to read them, and there is 


$s 
ao class of our subscribers of 


whom we are 
prouder than these energetic, wide-awake one- 
horse farmers who are determined to accomplish 
hetter things and are ready to avail themselves 
f all the help they can get. The writer’s own 
ther was, much of his life, a one-horse farmer; 
d the writer hoed cotton on a one-horse farm 
> day 1 began work on The Progressive 
rmer the next. Of course, therefore, there is 
Yoody we are more anxious to help than the 
ic farmer. 
hyo, Brother One-Horse Farmer, 


don’t you get 
1D,to your head that we do not believe in one- 
se farmers, simply because we don’t believe in 





one-horse farming—when it can be helped. We 
believe in you for what you are now doing; we 
believe in you because we you are going 
to do better still. And if The Progressive Farmer 
can be a sort of elder brother to you in helping 
you on to better things, we shall feel that it is 
about the highest privilege of human service that 
can come to us. 


know 


The North Carolina State Farmers’ Union. 





T WAS a great 
State Farmers’ 
week. 


meeting the North Carolina 
Union had in Raleigh last 
It began well with the able address of 
President Alexander, who emphasized the fact 
that the double work of the Union is that of pro- 
moting better farming methods and better meth- 
ods of handling the crops after they are produced, 
and declared for many of the reforms that were 
afterwards more especially endorsed by the Con- 
vention. State Organizer Green made a notable 
bringing out the fact that 
when the Union quit talking about 
and begin co-operation. 
Other notable addresses were made by President 
3arrett, National Secretary A. C. Davis, Mr. J. R. 
Young, President E. W. Dabbs, and Dr. A. J. 
MckKelway. Clarence Poe addressed the 
meeting on Wednesday evening on ‘‘Business Co- 
operation—What Can We Do About It?”’ 

Three things distinguished this notable meeting 


report, the time has 
come must 


co-operation, actually 


Editor 


of North Carolina farmers: (1) A determination 
to set about practical business co-operation; (2) 
a progressive educational progress—even more 


advanced and progressive than the teachers them- 
put forward at their meeting in 
and (3) the advocacy of a number 
of wise reforms from the coming Legislature. 


selves recent 


Greensboro; 


The time has indeed come to quit talking co- 
operation and begin acting co-operation. The 
time has come when, in order to hold our strength, 
we must begin to use our strength. We must not 
only say, ‘‘The farmers must be organized;"’ we 
must say, ‘The farmers must be organized to do 
something.’ To this end, a Committee on Rural 
Co-operation, of which the writer had the privil- 
ege of being a member, recommended three dis- 
tinct things: 

(1) That there be added to the regular order 
of business for each local this new feature, ‘‘Prac- 
tical Co-operation—Possibilities and Achieve- 
ments,” for the purpose of discussing any plan of 
co-operation that should be taken up by the mem- 
bers of the Union, either thru their local or county 
organization, and, second, for the purpose of hear- 
ing reports on any policy of co-operation already 
adopted. 

(2) That each Local Union report quarterly to 
the County Union (and each County Union report 
to State Union) the number of its members inter- 
ested in each form 
co-operative cotton 
eries, or 


of co-operative enterprise—— 
warehouses, or tobacco priz- 
co-operative creameries, or co-operative 
associations, or telephone lines, and all 
members interested in any other form of co-oper- 
ative endeavor, the buying of supplies, the pur- 
chase of farm machinery, etc., etc.; and that com- 
parative statements be published to show how 
each local compares with other locals and how 
each county compares with other 
these essential respects. 


breeding 


counties in 


(3) The committee also recommended that the 
State Union appoint a committee of five to draft 
a proposed system of co-operative credit societies 
to be sent to each local in the State. 


The report of the Educational Committee may 


be termed an epoch-making document, and is 


proof of the fact that our politicians, 





thru timidity and cowardness, have lagged a hun- 
dred years behind the farmers themselves. For 
years and years our weak-kneed legislators, for 
example, have refused to do anything with the 
subject of compulsory education, declaring that 
the farmers would never stand for it. And yet 


the State Farmers’ Union, by a majority of one 
hundred to there being only two or three 
faint and a perfect storm of “‘ayes’’—de- 
clared in favor of a compulsory education for all 





one, 


““noes’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


children from eight to fifteen. Only one man 
spoke in opposition to the measure, and he was 
overwhelmed by the opposition. “What about 
the poor tenant?’’ he asked. Whereupon a plain, 
mountain farmer who didn’t wear a tie answered, 
with the wisdom of a statesman: ‘‘The tenants 
are poor because they haven’t been educated. and 
the purpose of this platform is to get rid of the 
very condition the brother is worrying about.” 
“And what about the Negro?’”’ was the next ques- 
tion; and the answer came back from delegates 
representing all sections of the State: ‘‘The Ne- 
groes are already going to school. No matter if 
they have only a piece of cornbread, they go to 
school. Now we need a law to compel the white 
children to go.’’ And then with the enthusiasm 
that not even an educational convention itself 
could have surpassed, the Farmers’ Union went 
on record in favor of this progressive measure. 
Nor did they stop there. They declared, of 
course, for a minimum term of six months school 
for all our country boys and girls, from Currituck 
to Cherokee; and an increase in the State tax to 
bring about this result; 
system of traveling libraries and for country life 
courses in all the institutions that train teachers 
in North Carolina. 


they declared also for a 


c 


They declared for free text- 
books for children whose parents are. positively 
unable to buy the, books. 

And now here comes another progressive step 
which, so far as we can recall, no one else has 


heretofore advocated. The Farmers’ Union de- 


clared for a ‘State Public School Commission,”’ 
to be composed of men especially interested in 
seeing that the country boys and girls of North 
Carolina get a fair chance of life, instead of hay- 
ing, as now, a State Board of Education, composed 
simply of men who happen to have been elected 
to the positions of State Treasurer, State Auditor, 
Secretary of State, etc., ete., regardless of wheth- 


er they feel any genuine interest in the public 


schools or not. As it is now, every State institu- 


tion in North Carolina has its Board of Trustees 
who are working and fighting to get appropri- 


ations for that institution; but heretofore there 


has been no board that has felt it its appointed 
duty to go before the Legislature and make a 
fight for the farm boys and girls. Let the Farm- 
ers’ Union plan go thru. 

And then there were some vigorous resolutions 
adopted. The Torrens system, of course, was 
vigorously endorsed. The present system of tax- 
ation, which puts too heavy a burden on industry 
and too light a burden upon accumulated wealth 
was condemned, and the next Legislature request- 
ed to secure a larger proportion of public funds 
from inheritance and incomes. The A. & M. Col- 
lege was requested to establish a strong depart- 
ment of farm economics, including the question 
of rural co-operation and marketing; and the 
State Department of Agriculture was requested to 
establish a department of marketing and rural 
co-operation. Better child labor laws were asked 
for, and adequate factory inspection. The an- 
cient iniquity of taxing the poor farmer on the 
full value of his farm, when it may be mortgaged 
for nine-tenths of the selling price was denounced, 
and a law recommended which will reform this. 
The proposition for a dog tax was endorsed, and 
also a proposed law to insure better protection 
against forest fires and against reckless methods 
of lumbering. The subject of public health came 
in for its full share of attention, patent medicine 
advertising being denounced in one resolution, 
the Montrose Sanitarium for consumptives en- 
dorsed in another, with the recommendation that 
provision be made for taking all consumptives 
into the instiution with charges proportioned to 
their financial conditions; and a State law for 
vital statistics was favored. The Lever Bill for 
agricultural extension was approved; and a sum- 
mer session of the State Union was provided for. 


All the old officers of the Union—Dr. H. Q. 
Alexander, President; Dr. J. M. Templeton, Vice 
President; Mr. J. Z Green, State Organizer: and 
Mr. E. C. Faires, Secretary, together with the old 


Executive Committee 


were re-elected. 
Ra Ae Se N 
ra q Ss 
A Thought for the Week. xy 
eee — 4 
EACE on earth, good-will to men,’ seems a’ 


long time coming, but no one need wait for 
its universal sway. It has come to every one 
who feels it within him. It has been brought to 
earth, and there it is for the taking, and never 
was a time when reachers-out for it seemed 30 
many.—Edward S. Martin, in Youth’s Companion. 
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Eight Secrets of Success With Co-operation. 
EIGHT FACTORS WHICH EXPLAIN THE WONDERFUL RECORD OF 
DANISH CO-OPERATION—THE STOCK BREEDING ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CREDIT UNIONS DESCRIBED—LAST ARTICLE ON DENMARK. 

By CLARENCE POE. 














OW many kinds of co-operative societies 
there are in Denmark I have no idea. The 
new 1912 Government ‘‘Aarbog”’ (‘“Year- 
book’’) lists co-operative creameries, co-operative 
egg-packing socicties, co-operative stores, COo-oOp- 
erative co-operative fertilizer 


associations, co-operative sugar factories, societies 


slaughter-houses, 


for co-operative accident insurance, the Co-oper- 
ative Association for Buying Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, the Co-operative Association for Cream- 


ery, Accident Insurance, and enough more to 


leave one gasping for breath. Mr. Monrad told 
me that in Noerum, they have a co-operative 
bakery, where the bread for all the members is 
baked in enormous ovens. 

Nearly all of these societies are of hardy out- 
door growth—not an exotic growth forced into 
an unnatural development thru artifzial stimulus. 
The farmers of Denmark have not sat idle wait- 
ing for the Government to do something for them. 


Mr. Roosevelt once said that our attitude with 
regard to the Negro ought to be, “Help him if 
he stumbles, but if he lies down, iet him stay,” 
and this excellent policy has been steadfastly ob- 
served by the Danish Government in its relation 
to agricultural organizations. It has stood ready 
to help, but not to coddle, ready to supplement 
the farmer’s own contribution, but not to sup- 
plant it. 


How the Government Helps the Farmer. 


Only in the case of the societies for the im- 
provement of stock and the purchase of breeding 
animals has there been any notable government 
appropriations. The “control societies” or cow- 
testing associations of which there are 530 local 
organizations, get $32,400 from the Government, 
and the money is certainly well expended. I have 
already explained the plan in brief: once every 18 
or 20 days the representative of the society (who 
is, of course, a thoroly trained, technically edu- 
cated dairyman—or sometimes a woman) visits 
each farmer, ascertains each cow’s milk yield and 
the percentage of butter-fat, and advises the farm- 
er with regard to her feed and all matters of com- 
mon interest. The farmers pay about 27 to 54 
cents a cow annually for the service, and the Gov- 
ernment supplements the amount from the $32,- 
400 appropriation I have just mentioned. 

In somewhat the same fashion traveling agri- 
cultural instructors, corresponding somewhat to 
our demonstration agents, are employed thru the 
agency of the society, the Government paying half 
their salaries and the farmers one-half. The Na- 
tional Danish Creamery Association also gets a 
subsidy of about $1,000 a year, one feature of its 
work being the encouragement of “Pail Shows” 
or Butter Shows. About every two or three 
months each local association, comprising say ten, 
twenty, or thirty creameries, will have an exhibit, 
samples of butter from each creamery being test- 
ed and scored. ; 

There is also thru some organization, general 
oversight into the quality of output of each cream- 
ery. The “surprise” element of this inquiry is its 
fine feature. Without warning, a creamery will 
get a telegram requiring it to express a sample of 
that day’s product to Copenhagen. In cheese- 
making it is of course not practicable to act so 
quickly, but a mold is sent by mail with the re- 
quirement that it shall be returned next day, and 
the cheese bearing its imprint forwarded later. 
No creamery can afford to turn out anything but 
clean and wholesome butter and cheese, for the 
manager never knows when, by this or other sur- 
prise methods, the searchlight of official scrutiny 
will be turned full upon him. It is to the interest 
of every dairy to require every other dairy to pro- 
duce a high quality product, for all Danish export 
butter bears the Government trade-mark, and the 
good name it has gained is indeed rather to be 
chosen than great riches. 

The horse breeding, cattle breeding and pig 
breeding associations have perhaps had a more 
rapid growth these iast five years than any other 
sort of co-operative organization, and to them the 


government has been especially liberal. The gen- 
ral plan is that if a sufficient group of farmers 
C45in together to purchase a prize-winning animal, 
bf prove d as worthy by expert judges, the Govern- 


nent will itself pay a part of the purchase price. 
I have already recorded the almost marvelously 
helpful results attending such a policy in Ireland; 
and the rapid growth of these organizations and 
of the government subsidies granted them, indi- 
cates that equal satisfaction must have been 


achieved among the Danish people. The following 
statistics tell their own story: 





No. of Male 
Animals, 


Government 
Appropriation. 





Horse breeding societies, 1900---- 254 $13,500 
Horse breeding societies, 1912-__- 295 43,500 
Cattle breeding societies, 1900__-- 710 18,900 
Cattle breeding societies, 19)2---- 1,325 04,800 











The Fierce Struggie of the Purchasing Societies. 


The purchasing societies in Denmark have had 
avery stormy but triumphant history. Originally, 
they seem to have aimed only at buying feeds and 
fertilizers for their members, but they have now 
greatly extended their operations and deal in a 
variety of supplies. They had to fight from the 
day of their birth, and it was for a long time un- 
certain whether they would survive. In Ireland, 
wnen the co-operative societies for buying seeds 
and fertilizers were started, the ‘“‘gombeen men’”’ 
or time merchants were so furious that in some 
cases they brought false charges against the pro- 
moters and had them arrested. These Danish co- 
operators had almost as bitter a struggle. The 
merchants combined against them, and by pres- 
sure brought the wholesalers and manufacturers 
into league with them against the farmers. 
That is to say, the merchants said to the whole- 
salers, and manufacturers, ‘“‘We will not buy 
from you if you sell direct to the farmers;” and 
in consequence the co-operative societies found 
themselves* unable to purchase the supplies they 


* wanted. “We will not sell to you,”’ said the whole- 


salers. ‘‘We will not sell to you,” said the manu- 
facturers. 

But the embattled Danish farmers were not to 
be downed so easily. ‘‘Very well,” they said to 
the manufacturers, ‘‘decide for yourselves. If 
you will not sell to us, we will build factories of 
our own.” And that is what they straightway 
proceeded to do. The dairymen have a co-operat- 
ive factory for making their own churns and but- 
ter tubs, and there are a number of other co-op- 
erative factories—rope factories, woolen factories, 
fertilizer factories, coffee and rice mills, ete., ete. 
Just now a cement factory is in prospect. 

But the wise Danes do not rush blindly into any 
new enterprise of this kind. They are strict bus- 
iness. Not a brick will be laid for the cement fac- 
tory, not a cent of risk taken by the farmers, until 
the guaranteed orders from the co-operative 
stores are sufficient to insure its success. 

The seed business of these co-operative societies 
is naturally immense, and I was ‘interested in vis- 
iting the chief seed farm located at Lyngby hard 
by the agricultural college there. The Danish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society sells one-seventh 
of all the farm seeds sold in the kingdom, I was 
told—-$12,000,900 worth;— and an interesting 
feature is that all the profits are put aside as an 
insurance fund to repay any members who may 
have by any means received bad seed. At Lyngby, 
however, there are test piots; from which samples 
of the seed furnished by all leading growers are 
tested, and a farmer’s complaint will need cor- 
roborative testimony unless the society’s own test 
indicates that the seeds were inferior. It is saig 
that one result of the co-operative seed business 
has been to greatly improve the quality and 
cheapen the price of all kinds of farm and garden 
seeds. 


An Experience With “the Money Trust.” 


A sugar factory is the newest co-operative en- 
terprise now assured. There have been six or 
seven sugar factories in Denmark, all apparently 
in a trust, and making about 25 per cent divi- 
dends, according to common report. So a co-op- 
erative sugar factory was planned, a sufficient 
area guaranteed by the farmer members to insure 
a full supply of beets, and the sanguine incorpo- 
rators went to the Copenhagen banks to borrow 
the needed capital. It was here that they ran 
against that vague and nebulous, and yet power- 
ful influence we Americans have denominated 
“the money trust.” The directors in the great 
banks were also, some of them, directors in the 
sugar trust. They didn’t want a rival factory 
started, so they refused to lend the money. It 
happened, however, that one of the leadin 
ers Was cousin to a rich German cap 
furnished the required ¢apital. 


farm- 
italist, and he 

The co-operative credit societies in Denmark 
differ rather notably from those in most other Eu- 
ropean countries. Credit Unions exist, these not 
lending money directly, but furnishing the bor- 
rower Credit Union bonds, which he can sell in the 
open market for whatever he can realize on them. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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What We Need in North Carolina. 


HE Legislature of North Carolina meet, 2& 
month, and it is fitting that there is" 
much discussion as to the progressive 18! 

lation that should be secured from this bé% 
Our farmer readers who wish to make their infll 
ence felt should see or write the Representativd 
and Senators from their districts without dela 
Among the measures that should be advocaté 
are the following: 
(1) A six-months school term for all the cou 
try boys and girls from Currituck to Cherokeg 
This is the first and great commandment that t 
people of North Carolina should give to their lay 
makers, no matter what else is done or not do 
(2) The Torrens system of registering la 
titles must be enacted into law. This is the firs 
step in the direction of securing easier credit fo 
our farmers, a subject which is now agitating th 
people thruout the Nation. 
(3) Our tax laws must be reformed. The fir 
aud main purpose should be to equalize the bu 
den of taxation. The poor are now taxed td 
much, the rich too little. The justest and I 
injurious form of taxation known to man, is % 
inheritance tax. The Kansas law on inheritan 
as described below, is a very good one except thal 
the rates on class A should be doubled and somé 
rates in classes B and C increased. 
This Kansas law exempts $5,000 to husband, 
wife, father, mother, child, or adopted child; and 
$1,000 to brother, sister, nephew or niece, anc 
then provides for taxation on other inheritances 
as follows: 
Class A—To husband, wife, ancestor, descend- 
ant, adopted child or descendant thereof, wife of 
son or husband of daughter. 
Class B—To brother, sister, nephew or niece. 
Class C—To all others. 


Class A. Class B. Class C. 


Per Ct. PerCt. Per Ct. 
Up tO $36,0002...252..6. 3 5 
25,000 to $50,000..... 2 5 7% 
$50,000 to $100,000.... 38 7% 10 
$190,000 to $500,000... 4 10 12% 
Over $500,000: ...... re OS 12% 15 


(4) A vital statistics law, so as to show the 
birth rate and death rate of each county, and 
determine what line of public health work is most 
needed, should be adopted by all means. 

(5)-A compulsory school attendance law for all 
children between the ages of six and fourteen. 

(6) An improved child labor law, with adequate 
factory inspection features. 

(7) A State-wide primary li.w for ail parties. 

(8) Such legislation as may be necessary to 
provide for adequate systems of rural co-oper 
ation and co-operative credit societies. 


‘The Facts About Kansas. 


E NOTED last week that a reader ha 
written us for verification of a statemem' 
we recently quoted from Attorney Gener: 

John S. Dawson of Kansas as to the results of Fa 
thirty years test of Prohibition in that State. I? 
the course of this statement Mr. Dawson wag 
quoted as saying: 


“Tlliteracy has been reduced from 49 per 
cent to less than 2 per cent, and that trifling 
amount is almost entirely among the foreign 
element. With 105 counties in the State, 
eighty-seven of them have no insane; fifty- 
four have no feeble-minded; ninety-six have 
no inebriates, and the few which do have 
come from the cities which defied the law to 
the last. Thirty-eight county poor farms 
have no inmates. There is only one pauper 
to every 3,000 population. In July, 1911, 
fifty-three county jails were empty, sixty-five 
counties had no prisoners serving sentences. 
Some counties have not called a jury to try 
a criminal case in ten years, and a grand 
jury is so uncommon that half of our people 
wouldn't know what it is.” 


We have now received a reply from Mr. Davy 
son, who says: 


This is true in every single particular, 
except in one instance where I say that illit- 
eracy has been reduced from 49 per cent to 
less than 2 per cent. I am constrained to be- 
lieve that the figures “49”? are inaccurate. I 
cannot believe that thirty years ago the per- 
centage of illiteracy was ever so high. Per- 
haps it should have been 19 per cent. I in- 
tend to verify that at the earliest possible 
moment. Every other statement, however, 
in that article is absolutely true.” 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 
















She Figures Show Conclusively 
Stock-Law Territory Has Made 








By J. S, Holmes, 
“" AM GLAD to see such a wide dis- 
cussion of the stock-law question 
in The Progressive Farmer, 
hich always stands fearlessly for 
stter agricultural opportunities and 
aproved methods for the farmer. 
I am interested in this subject 
1iefly from its vital bearing on the 
iprovement of the forests in the 
stern part of this State, the loose 
vg being the greatest enemy our 
ong-leaf pine forests have. But in 
tudying the subject, one cannot fail 
' be impressed by the fact that per- 
aps its most marked effect will be 
, increase the value of the livestock 
dustry. 
™m support of your contention 
ge 1,222) that “a farming coun- 
in which the stock are allowed to 
un at large, is always a country 
vith poor stock, and not much of it,” 
he following figures compiled from 
the last report of the North Carolina 
Tax Commission may be of interest 
to your readers: 
































































In Western North Carolina, 


Looking first of all at the moun- 
ain counties, we find that because 
attle are not ranged in the woods 
hru the winter, but are fed and 
ared for on the farm, their value 
per head in the stock-law and the 
ypen-range counties varies compara- 
tively little. Notwithstanding this, 
there are 37 head of cattle, worth 
$557 per square mile in the five 
counties that are entirely stock-law, 
while in those in which part or all 
of the county is open range, there 
are only 19 head worth $258 per 
square mile. 

The value of hogs again, increases 
in proportion to the stock-law area. 
In those counties where it is prac- 
tically all open-range, hogs are valu- 
ed at $2 each, or $32 per square 
mile. In those counties which are 
partly stock-law, their average value 
is about $3, or $42 per square mile. 
But in the full stock-law counties, 
hey are valued at $4 each, or a to- 
1 value of $64 per square mile. | 


Piedmont North Carolina. 


In the Piedmont region, where the 
hole area is now under the stock- 
Aw, it is hard to draw any just com- 
sf 2urisons. However, if figures for 
abyose counties that have only re- 
ently secured the stock-law are 
ompared with those for the coun- 
es that have had this benefit for a 
Inger time, it is seen that both the 
mber and value per square mile of 
oth cattle and hogs is considerably 
Ereater in the latter than in the for- 
mer counties. This is true both for 
he western Piedmont and the eas- 
tern Piedmont regions. 


Coastal Plain Region. 


The open range of the Coastal 
Plain has usually been looked upon 
as an ideal stock-raising region, and 
the chief argument against the stock- 
Law has been that it would destroy 
this large and renumerative indus- 
try. What are the facts? 

-Tho there is a slightly greater 
umber of cattle per square mile 
sted in the free-range counties of 
bhastern North Carolina than in the 
tock-law territory; yet the value of 
hese cattle shows conclusively that 
he stock-law is a benefit also to the 
attle industry. In the open-range 
ounties, the value of cattle aver- 
ages $92 per square mile; in those 
counties that are mostly open-range, 
$104 per square mile; in those in 
which the stock-law occupies the 
larger part, the value rises to $106 
per square mile; while in full stock- 
































































t rises to $108 per 





THE STOCK-LAW AND THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY. 


North Carolina the 
Progress in Livestock 


That in 
More 


Husbandry Than the Free-Range Territory. 


State Forester. 

square mile. The difference’ in 
value of these cattle is even more 
striking. In the free-range counties 
the average value of the cattle is $8 
per head, in those with some stock- 
law territory $10, in those with a 
large proportion of closed territory, 
eattle are worth about $11.50 per 
head, while in the stock-law counties 
their value rises to $16 per head, 
twice as much as in the open-range 
counties. 

While there is a difference of six 
hogs per square mile between the 
open-range counties and those that 
have the stock-law in eastern North 
Carolina, yet the value of the indus- 
try is decidedly greater in the stock- 
law territory. In those counties 
which are partly or entirely open- 
range, hogs are valued at $1.63 per 
head, or a total valuation of $61 per 
square mile; while in the stock-law 
eounties of this region, hogs are 
valued at $2.81 per head, with an 
average value of $86 per square 
mile. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
figures, which cannot be disputed, 
that in every region of the State the 
livestock industry, which is supposed 
to be the main stay of the open-range 
farmer, is of greater importance in 
those counties in which the stock- 
law is in force, than in those in which 
cattle and hogs are allowed to roam 
unhindered. It is plain that the far- 
mers of the State, who at their con- 
vention in Raleigh last summer, de- 
elared in no uncertain terms in favor 
of a State-wide stock-law, had solid 
facts on which to base their belief 
that under present conditions a 
State-wide stock-law is essential to 
the upbuilding of the livestock in- 
dustry of North Carolina. 





POISONOUS EFFECTS OF COT- 
TONSEED MEAL ON STOCK. 


Results of Latest Investigations Show 
Great Differences Among Differ- 
ent Lots of Meal. 


O MORE difficult question has pre- 
sented itself to investigators of 
agricultural problems than the de- 
termination of the cause of the 
poisonous effect of cottonseed meal 
when fed to hogs, and to certain 
other animals. 
Feeding experiments conducted at 
many experiment stations have shown 
that, as a rule, when hogs are fed on 








a ration containing at least one- 
fourth or one-third cottonseed meal, 
death begins to occur after about 
four weeks, but that in some cases a 
much larger period is required, and 
that some hogs live even when fed 
for a long period on a ration contain- 
ing some cottonseed meal. 

The experience of farmers, as well 
as tests made at the experiment sta- 


tions, indicate that the danger is 
greatly reduced by fermenting the 
meal. Some farmers have been so 


successful in feeding fermented cot- 
tonseed meal as part of the ration 
for hogs, as to claim that meal thus 
treated is an entirely safe feed. How- 
ever, careful experiments on this 
point have showed that not near- 
ly all of the danger is removed by 
fermenting the meal. Since it is 
generally true that the discovery of 
the underlying cause of any il) effects 
observed on plants or animals, af- 
fords a clue to preventing the trou- 
ble, many scientists have been en- 
gaged in the search for the substance 
or condition that is responsibie for 
the poisonous or toxic effect of cot- 
tonseed meal on hogs. Within the 
past two years, one student of this 
question announced the discovery of 
what he believed to be the poisonous 
principle in cottonseed meal. He 
laid the blame on a form of phos- 
phoric acid found in the meal. 

A recent bulletin of the Louisiana 
Experiment Station, proved the error 
of this conclusion, for this pyro-phos- 
phoric acid was fed without any in- 
jurious effects, while similar animals 
fed on small amounts of cottonseed 
meal died within a few weeks. 

It has been suspected that cotton- 
seed meal made from a crop much 
injured by boll-rot (anthracnose) 
was possibly more dangerous than 
the meal from healthy seed. For- 
tunately for the peace of mind of the 
Southern hog raiser, this Louisiana 
bulletin proves that ‘neither this dis- 
eased seed nor the meal made from 
it, is any more dangerous than if the 
seed were healthy. Neither was meal 
more dangerous when made from 
plants injured by cotton wilt, or black 
root. 

In the Louisiana experiments the 
cottonseed kernels from which ie 
hulls had been removed were even 
more dangerous than the meal. They 
show plainly that different lots of 
cottonseed meal differ greatly in de- 
gree of danger, or in the length of 
time required to produce death in an 
animal susceptible to cottonseed 
meal poisoning. 

Heating the kernels or meal for a 
long time, and at a very high tem- 
perature, reduced the toxic effects. 
Dry heat, which has less power of 
penetration than moist heat, was less 
effective or less beneficial than the 
latter. This suggests the possibility 
of specially treating meal by steam. 
The experimenters concluded that 
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the kind and degree of heat em- 
ployed in the oil mills reduced the 
poisonous element, but that this heat 
was not sufficient to remove all dan- 
ger. 

No difference was found among the 
seed of different varieties, seed from 
a number of varieties and from Sea 
Island cotton proving about equally 
poisonous. 

Fermentation did more than any 
other treatment to reduce the poison, 
but this simply resulted in lengthen- 
ing the period required to kill the 
animals. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Hog Cholera Not Carried Thru 
the Air. 


CORRESPONDENT said recently 
that the germs causing hog chol- 
era may be carried ‘‘thru the air.” 


This old theory of disease be- 
ing carried “thru the air” has 
about been exploded. Certainly if by 
such a statement it is meant that 
the germs of hog cholera are car- 
ried any but the shortest distances 
“thru the air,’’ it is a mistake. It is 
entirely unlikely that the most sus- 
ceptible hog would contract cholera 
from the most severe case, if the 
two animals were kept as much as 
ten feet apart, providing the air were 
the only means of transferring the 
germs from the sick to the well hog. 
Hog cholera germs are not carried 
by or thru the air to any appreciable 
extent; but unfortunately there are 
numerous other means by which the 
germs are carried: by hogs; by other 
animals, including man, passing from 
the sick to well hogs; by utensils 
used in the care and feeding of hogs, 
and by any other object that may be 
carried from sick to susceptible hogs. 





Georgia Berkshire Association. 


VERY breeder of Berkshire hogs 

in Georgia should join and work 
with the Georgia Berkshire Asso- 
ciation. The association issues a 
quarterly publication devoted to the 
interests of the breed, and the work 
of the association, which shquld also 
be read by every Berkshire man in 
Georgia. 

Mr. C. W. Fowler, Marietta Ga., 
has been secretary, and has made the 
association a live wire. At the last 
meeting, held at Macon, Mr. A. H. 
DeBardeleben, Cave Springs, was 
elected secretary to succeed Mr. Fow- 
ler, and Mr. L. W. Jarman, Porter- 
dale, was re-elected president. 

The association offers a cup valued 
at not less than $50, to be given as 
a premium for the best herd of Berk- 
shires, any age, bred and owned by 
exhibitor, showed in 1913 at such 
fair as the executive committee may 
designate. 








A FINE HERD OF HOLSTEINS, THE BIGGEST MIL’ 


mom CERS. 
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READY TO KILL. 





Notes From the International. 

HE Aberdeen Angus again carried 

off the honors in the fat beef cat- 
tle classes at the International Live- 
stock Exposition this year. 

The grand champion steer was 
Glencarnock Victor, an Angus from 


the farm of Jas. D. McGregor, 
of Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 
One point of peculiar interest to 
the South in connection with the 
feeding of this steer is’ that 
he never ate a grain of corn. He 


was a remarkably well-fleshed, even- 
ly-covered steer, his chief character- 
istic being the firmness of his flesh 
and the absence of anything ap- 
proaching patchiness, so frequently 
seen in over-fat cattle fed on corn. 
His age was given as two years, sev- 
en months and ten days, and weight, 
1,630 pounds. 

The grand champion carload lot 
of fat beef cattle was also a load of 
Angus steers. They were exhibited 
by E. P. Hall, Mechanicsburg, Ill., 
and sold at public auction for $14 
per hundred, live weight. 

In the feeder classes, 
ried off ‘he honors. 

The reflection of the recent high 
| prices for beef cattle was shown in 
the quality and size of the beef cat- 
tle exhibits in the breeding classes, 
and in the high averages made in 
, the public sales, the Hereford aver- 
age going above $300 each on the 
whole consignment. One Hereford 


Texas car- 


cow sold for $1,000 and went to 
the Canadian Northwest, while the 


contending bidders, their last bid be- 
ing $975, were our. advertisers, 
Messrs. W. J. Davis & Co., of Jack- 


son, Miss. This indicates the ex- 
panding field of markets for the 
breeders of pure-bred live’ stock. 


Both the extreme North and South 
are beginning to take pure-bred 
breeding animals in increasing num- 
bers, and the demand is certain to 
increase, especially in the South. 





Percherons at the International. 
ROBABLY the largest show of 
Percheron horses ever made in 

the world was that at the Interna- 
tional last week. The quality was 
uniformly good altho in most classes 
anything like sensational or out- 
standing winners were generally ab- 
sent. 

In the two-year-old stallion class, 
the catalog contained 200 entries, 
and 57. stallions actually came 
into the ring in this one class. Bur- 
gess Stock Farm, Weunona, Illinois, 
won first, second and fifth places in 
this large class, the black Klaqueur, 
which won first position, being clear- 
ly entitled to his place. 

W. S. Corsa, of White Hall, IIl., 
created somewhat of a sensation with 
his show of yearlings and weanlings, 
the get of his $10,000. stallion 
Carnot. 

In the classes the get of Carnot 
also won second stallion foals, first 
and second filly foals; first yearling 
fillies; third yearling stallions, and 
Second two-year-old mares. 





Tf you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 





Secretary Wilson Urges Farmers to 
Grow Sheep. 


ECRETARY Wilson, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is 
preaching ‘‘more mutton’’ to the far- 
mers. He says that the meat crop 
of the country can be enlarged and 
the farmer enriched by the sheep. 
One day not long ago I talked with 
Mr. Wilson on the high cost of living. 
“Tell the people to eat mutton— 
mutton—,’’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘Tell 
them to grow sheep. More mutton! 
Every farmer can produce a few 
sheep.”’ 

Mr. Wilson is in earnest about the 
sheep. He thinks that mutton will 
help to save the country. 

The South Atlantic States, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida, had 2,- 
378,000 sheep in 1912, the average 
farm price per head being $3.52. 
North Carolina had 193,000, Virginia 
781,000, South Carolina 34,000, 
Georgia, 174,000 and West Virginia 
838,000. 

The Maryland sheep brought the 
highest average price per pound— 
$4.40—and the Georgia sheep the 
lowest—$2. North Carolina got 
$2.80 for her sheep. New Jersey 
farmers received $5.20 per hundred 


‘pounds that year. 


Mr. Wilson thinks that sheep are 
cheap at $4 and $5 a hundred pound. 
B.. B.C. SB: 
Washington, D. C. 





Cheap Winter Rations for Ewes. 
HE Alabama Experiment Station, 


Auburn, Ala., has recently is- 
sued Bulletin No. 167 on ‘‘Winter- 
ing Pregnant Ewes,’ by Dan. ‘. 


Gray and L. W. Shook. 


The following is a summary of the 
results obtained by the experiments 


described in the Bulletin: 


SUMMARY TABLE. 
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ERE’S the one feed 

4 that'll bring you the 
biggest profits on azy kind 
of live stock. Here is a de- 
licious, sugared feed that | 
fattens, builds up and makes 
ge ee Ared blood in animals. ‘Try 


Sinternational Sugared Feed 


on Y-O-U-R farm. The best dealers everywhere recom- 
mend it. They 4zow what it can do. They know it’s dol- 
lar worth to farmers who want only the finest specimens of 
animals. This famous feed is com- 
posed of cotton seed meal, ground 
grains and molasses dried into a granu- 
lar form of sugar. It is worth $10 
to $15 per ton more than straight 
grains as a milk and work producer. 
And it doesn’t cost a cent more! 


Ask Your Dealer Today or , 
Write Direct To Us! 


Get some of this remarkable live stock feed today. 
Write for samples and free booklets. 
International Sugar Feed Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills at ——— and 
emphis 
































Over 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


Used in the world 
e the 


STEWART 


sufficient amount of raw cottonseed to main- 
tain their normal health and weight. When 
a small amount of cottonseed meal, however, 
was sprinkled over the seeds they seemed to 
relish them. 

4. Cottonseed meal and hulls proved to be 
entirely satisfactory. But a daily ration of 
-24 of a pound of cottonseed meal plus 1.98 
pounds of hulls did not maintain the original 
weight of the ewes altho the health remain- 


ed perfectly normal. 




















However, a daily ra- 

tion of .54 of a pound of cottonseed meal . 
and 1.87 pounds of hulls caused the pregnant Ball Bearing 
ewes to make a satisfactory increase in 
weight. MACHINES 

5. A ration made of a mixture of cotton- Before you put your horses at the 
seed meal and corn silage proved to be ex- | gpring work, take off the winter 
ceedingly satisfactory. This mixture proved | egat that holds the wet sweat and 
to be a considerably cheaper feed than a | qirt, They will look better, get 
ration of cottenseed meal and hulls. more good from their food, rest 

a better, feel better, do better work. 
The Stewart Ler = ek NT. 
$ 5 5) d stays sharp. ears are all fil 

Georgia alone is importing about 22,000,- eT ae cat rary solid steel bar. 
000 worth of dairy products from other | They are enclosed, protected and run 
States annually. This outgo of money con- ee et oe ee wear. PRICE 
stitutes a double loss to the farmers, be- as Bix feet o shaft and the § 50 
cause the cottonseed meal, one of the most presen be por enediarpc bs ew a 
valuable feeding stuffs and best fertilizers sion clipping head, highest grade 
known, is being shipped from the cotton | Getone from your dealer or send @2 ki 
States into the livestock States of the North. and we will ship C.O.D. for balance. ~ 





CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. j 


157 Ohio St,,’ Chleago ‘ 
Write ror complete catalog showing _— 
most modern line of horse clipping 
nd sheep shearing machines.gas 2 5 



















































































November 13, 1907-January 14, 1908. c 
: Lbs. of Food as 7 Cost to feed 
Lot. lb RATION. eaten by each Total Sore of } each ewe a age oOo n 
det Rules Bo Silos and Silage 
Most complete work on this subject 
1 8 Sorghum hay .......0050% 24 ce eee wees —12%...... 36 published. Used as text-book by 
2 8 Mixed hay.......... 2.13........ = née 38 many agricultural Colleges. Gives 
9 8 Cott A 5 5; Sauaaed = the facts about Modern Silage 
: pet admnatar SPAREN D970 2 Re -64 seed | ee 31 Methods—tells just what you want 
ottonseed meal.......... -11 meal i) ; to know. 240 pages—indexed— 
4 8 Cottonseed meal.......... .27 meal Wa des 4% 0.0.05 28 over 40 illustrations, a vast amount of use- 
Cottonseed hulls.......... 1.44 hulls j) ful information boiled down for the practical 
farmer. Tells “How to Make Silage’’—How 
oe a . to Feed Silage’’—‘How to Build Silos’— 
October 27, 1908-April 10, 1909. “How to Maintain Soil Fertility by Silage 
System.” All about “Summer Silos’ and the 
Use of Silage in Beef Production. Limited 
. . “ Revised and Enlarged Edition now ready. 
1 17 Cottonseed meal L light § 24 meal l — 311-16 33 Send for your copy before too late. Enclose 
Cottonseed hulls j ration ( | 1.98 hulls J : Bees 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention 
2 18 Cottonseed meal | heavy { .54 meal + 45-18 43 this paper. 
Cottonseed hulls f ration ) 1.87 hulls wie bee : Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio. 
November 10, 1909-March 1, 1910. CALF DEH 
ORNER $3.00 
, Dehorned calves stand closer, are more 
1 17 Cottonseed meal.......... .6 meal 5-17 quiet, fatten easier and sell better. 
Cottonseed hulls.......... 2.1 hulls 1015-17... 49 This dehorner is made by the oldest and 
2 18 Cottonseed MEA]... 060s 06e -6 meal 311-18.... 39 \ largest MANUFACTURERS of de- 
COMDBNBME 666k. ak canicacs 3.4 silage horners in the world. 22 years of 
knowing how. We make a com- 
Summary Statements. peeks ne Seneenens in sizes 
1. Sorghum hay did not maintain the nor- After the meal has been fed thru dairy yg ate » Ecemeete in use in 
mal health and weight of the pregnant ewes, cows, it is returned to the land in a more all parts of the world. Send for 
2. Mixed ,hay (consisting of soy beans, available form for plant food, thus not only CATALOG to-day. 7 
cowpeas, and crab grass) did not maintain increasing the wealth of Northern farmers, 
the normal health and weight of pregnant but at the same time adding additional fer- LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
ewes. tility to their farming land.—Milton P, Jar- 7 Griggs St. URBANA, ILL. 
3. The ewes could not be induced to eat a nagin, an 
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UCKY 


is the man who starts in the poultry busi- 
ness with a World’s Champion Belle City 
Incubator. Every hatch a success— 
every chick sturdy. Five times 
winner of championship proves 
that my famous incubators —price 

Only 87.55, sold on 1, 2 or 3 months 
home test—will out-hatch any machine 
made, no matter what kind or price. Don’t 
you want tobesure? Why pay more than 
my price forany machine defeated by 


World’s Champion 


140-Egg = SPay55 
Incubator ri 
which is easiest to operate, surest of Rockies 














results. Let me send you proof in my 
big portfolio, ‘‘Hatehing Facts”—it carries all the evi. 
dence—tells you how to start in the poultry business on- 
@ profit-making basis at asmall outlay. Has double walis 
and door—and dead air space 
all over, copper tank, hot 
water heater, self-regulator,‘Ty- 
cos’’ thermometer, egg-tester, 
safety lamp, nursery. a Po Sa 
y 140-chick Bro 
double wall, hot water, “top heat 
$5 Guaranteed best brooder 
ob $11.50 gets complete 
outfit when ordered together, 
freight prepaid. My portfolio 
L ina ae, order § 
might from i 
<. this ad on Home Test Plan —thou. 
F sands do. § guarantee satis- 


JIM ROHAN, President 
Belle Ag! Incubator Company 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. 








140-Chiek Brooder 





BOTH 
FOR 


125 Egg eS | 0 


if ordered t 
Freight paid cast of 
Rockies. Hot water, 

copper tanks, double 

m™ walls, ,dJouble glass £- 

doors. Free catalog 

them. Send for it today. 
bator 













‘ describes 
7 





Boz 147 


5h) 


INCUBATORT 


Biggest at price—hundreds of dead air cells—cold 
rolled copper tank, hot water heat, doub! le disc regu- 
lator, deep nursery, fe legs, double doors, egg test- 
er, safety lam Price $7.85, with Brooder $9.85. 
Freight prepai east of Rockies. Order from this ad 

on our tee or write for our big free book. 
Progressive Incubator Co. ianen 131 Racine,Wis. 














i Lot 
| where no green stuff was growing) 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








FEEDING LAYING HENS DURING 
THE WINTER MONTHS. 


A Test at Auburn Shows the Great 
Value of Green Cut Bone and of 
Green Feeds. 


$ ies Animal Industry Department 
at Auburn, Alabama, conducted 
a hen-feeding test last winter in co- 
operation with Mr. C. D. Allis, near 
Birmingham. Accurate and complete 
records were kept of the number of 
eggs laid, and the amount of feed 
consumed. White Wyandotte hens 
were employed in the test. 

The hens were divided into three 
lots, and fed upon various feeds. Lot 
1 was fed on a rye pasture (which 
had been planted the previous fall) 
with a grain mixture of corn, wheat 
bran, alfalfa meal, and beef scraps. 
2 was fed in a dry lot (that is, 
and given a ration of corn, wheat 
bran, alfalfa meal, and beef scraps. 
Lot 3 was fed the same grain mix- 
ture as noted in the two previous 
lots with a supplementary feed of 
green cut bone. The hens in Lots 2 
and 3 were confined in rather small 
lots, in which nothing of a green 
nature grew. The bones were pur- 
chased of local meat markets in Bir- 
mingham and ground at home. The 
rye pasture was not ready for graz- 
ing until January 19, so the test was 
not inaugurated until that date. The 
experiment continued for 130 days, 
or until May 28. 

The hens were given practically 
all they would eat, as an egg-laying 
hen must be given a liberal amount 





/Nncle Ike’s “All Wool”. 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 


“There's a@ reason.” 
Please write your wants. Catalog 
Free, 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - ~ ~ Charlotte, N. C. 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

. I. Games and §S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii1. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Bex 48, Charlotte,N. C 


EGG A LIMITED number of 


 ~6White Indian Runner 
Duck eggs from a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 

Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


ESERA BALL FARM 
North Carolina 





Oxford, 








Pa You a Sitting Hen? 





Give her a clutch of our Rhode Island 
Red Eggs and see how well she will be 
ased. Reds exclusively. Get our fall 
prices on eggs and baby chicks before 
its too late. 
WwW ond rful lot of breeders now mated 
Write today 
AY SIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Ek - - - Guyton, Georgia. 








er, 





PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 


Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 


Toulouse geese, 















Pekin, Incian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guincas and fancy pigeons. Winners at I h and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs forsale. Circular t i 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Roxte 6, Charlct >. > 
r exclusively. The 
Crystal White Orpingtons Seal wiser lan 
ers. Kellerstrass strain. 


Cockere?s and pullets for sale. Eggs in season. 


THE DIXIE POULTRY FARM, 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


BARGAIN SALE 
s White 


me -S 





for 10 days—Pure white 
Leghorn cockerels, $2 to $3, de- 
livered; Brown Leghorn hens and cockerels, 
$2 to $5; Barred Rock pullets, $1.50 to $5, 
Address, ELM CITY POULTRY YARDS, 
G. C. Wood, Proprietor, Elm City, N. ~~ 


Ss. C. WRITE LEGHOR: NS. 


dv a few 





ccuircls for sale 
uve prices. 


Pinc Grove Poutiey Farm, Wiimington, N. C. 


Last Chance 


We he 








TO OBTAIN 
Deal’s S. C. Buff Septegione. 


rve a few utility ar2 
breeders, very ch :ap. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, LANDIS, N. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 


of feed. Each hen in Lot 1, in addi- 
tion to grazing the rye pasture, ate 


| 13.8 pounds of corn and 14.8 pounds 


| of dry mash (dry mash made up of 


corn, wheat bran, alfalfa meal, and 
beef scraps) during the 130 days; 


this was an average daily amount of 
.22 of a pound. Each hen in Lot 2, 
where nothing was fed but dry feeds, 
ate 11.8 pounds of corn and 12.5 
pounds of the dry mash during the 
whole feeding period of 130 days; 
this was an average daily ration of 
.19 of a pound. It is seen, therefore, 
that the appetite of the hens which 
grazed the rye pasture was consid- 





erably better than that of the hens 
| which were kept up in a dry lot. 
Each hen in Lot 8, where the corn 


and dry* mash were supplemented 
with green cut bone, ate_13.8 pounds 
of corn, plus 13.4 pounds of dry 
mash, plus 4 pounds of green cut 
bone, during the 130 days; this was 
|@ daily ration of .21 of a pound of 
grain plus the very small daily 
amount of green cut bone. 

As a result of the above systems 
of feeding for 130 days; the hens in 
the rye lot laid an average of 41 
| eggs each, those in the dry lot only 
| 34 eggs each, and those in the green 
| cut bone lot laid an everage of 52 
| eggs each. In this connection it 
| should be called to mind that the 
hens in the dry ‘lot did not consume 
as much feed as those in the other 
two lots. All of the hens, however, 
came thru to the end in excellent 
| health and condition; all of the above 
rations were good ones, but some 
were better than others. 

When corn is valued at 80 cents 
a bushel, wheat bran at $1.65, alfalfa 
meal at $1.75, beef scraps at $3.25, 
and green cut bone at cents a 
hundred pounds, it cost 13 cents to 
produce one dozen eggs in the rye 
lot, 14 cents in the dry-fed lot, and 
10 cents in the green cut bone lot. 
The dry feeds were, therefore the 
most expensive and the green cut 
bone combination the cheapest of the 
combinations tested. In fact, the 
green cut bone proved to have an ex- 





25 


ceedingly high feeding value. These 
| gr bones will usually cost the 
' : 

feeder nothing, as the average meat 


market owner is glad to give them 
to his customers, and by their intro- 
duction not only more eggs are se- 





cured but the increased number is 
produced very much cheaper than 
when dry feeds alone are employed. 
In this particular test the green bone | 
increased the number of eggs over 
the dry ration by 53 per cent and at} 
the same time decreased the cost of 
production by 35 per cent. 

The following table gives a short 
summary of the test: 


Feeding Laying Hens on ee, Rye Pas- 
ture, and Green Cut 











(January 19, 1911-May 28. 1912.) 

=| i be 

° OOg Ley 

S - © 21 Total amount of oa 

< ited feed eaten by each Sa 

7 &58 | hen in 130 days. po 

5S rhe by @ 

a ans ec | 
;| <3] $8e D sg 
s sol se ry BS | 
S| 23) 222] Com | Mash. 23 
1 28 41 13.8 14.8 13 cents. 
2 63 34 11.8 12.5 14 cents. 
3 28 52 13.8 13.4 10 cents. 

plus 4 
Ibs. bone 

















DAN. T. GRAY. 


Buy the Incubator Now. 


OW IS the time to buy an incu- 

bator or brooder if you intend to 
use one next season. Don’t wait un- 
til you want to hatch some eggs, but 
get busy right now, then you will 
have them ready when you need 
them. Most firms will give you a 
better price now, since it is not their 
busy season. 





D. R. McBRAYER. 


Mooresboro, N. C. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 
HE HIGH price of eggs in the big 
cities looks mighty attractive, 
and if the farmer only had that hun- 





Reducing Farm Costs With 
Machinery 





Could you raise and market 
our farm products at a profit if 
you did by hand all the work 
you now use modern machines 
to do? 


Don’t you find it more eco- 
nomical and profitable to use 
modern cultivators, plows, har- 
vesting machines, etc? 


Do you apply machine econo- 
my and accuracy to your book- 
keeping work? 

The Burroughs book-keeping 
machine fits the farmer’s needs. 
Helps you to distribute your 
costs and determine what oper- 
ations are profitable, and which 
you should eliminate quickly, 
accurately, with less exertion. 

Other business men—and the 
modern farmer is a business man 
—have saved in reduced costs, 
the amount of their original in- 
vestment in a machine several 
times Over in a year. 











Burrough’s Adding Machine Co., 
273 Burroughs Bicck, Detroit, Mich. 











dred hens, plenty of feed raised on 





his farm to feed them on, Christmas 
shopping money would come easy. In 
New York and Boston, eggs have re- | 
tailed as high as 72 cents. The cold- | 
storage people have been compelled | 
to label their product, which has put 
them out of competition with the 


— 
Young Mammoth for sale. From a 

tom that won first 
Bronze Turkeys prize ana four spe- 
cials in Canada, and first at Piedmont 
Fair; and from my $18 lamp prize win- 
ning hens. Toms weigh about 15 or 16 
pounds; hens about 12 or 13 pounds. 


$6 per pair, if taken at ence. 
OLIVER J. CONRAD, 





fresh egg. And it is right, just as 
much fairness as it is to make the | 
manufacturer brand oleomargarine 
its right name. It costs big money to 
feed hens in the winter. Present | 
prices look high to the consumer, but 
not out of proportion to the man who 
keeps the fowls.—J. K. M. 


* * *& 


Mongrelized fowls have tended to 
ruin the business. Many of the sec- 
tions in old England, famous for the 
production of high-class fowls, are 
handicapped by the fact that they 
have made crosses of all kinds, that 
have tended to get them away from 
pure-bred fowls. My idea is for the 
farmer not to attempt to cross his 


fowls. If he is not able the first year 
to have all pure-breds, buy a trio, 
keep them yarded separately from 


the rest of the flock, and from these 
at the close of the first year he can | 


have a very good-sized flock of | 
chickens. You cannot make uniform- 
ly fancy table fowls from mongrels. 


The utility American breeds are good 

enough and you, as an amateur, will 

find it difficult to make much im- 

provement.—J. K. M. 
* 


s * 


I have a pen of nice Barred Rock | 
pullets, which I have mated with 
two Barred Rock males bought from 
Orono, Maine, from that celebrated 
flock at the Maine Station. They 
have egg-laying ancestry behind them 
and I believe that they will have good 
effect upon the laying qualities of the 
pullets that I hope to get from them. | 
I have the light cockerels, and the | 
dark females, which should give me 
some well marked fowls, as well as 
some good layers.—J. K. M. 

* * * 


There is no doubt but what too lit- 
tle attention is given to a properly 
balanced ration for the animals and 
the fowls of the farm. Too much | 
carbohydrates and your fowls will | 
not lay any more.—J. K. M. 


| sion, 
| hees, 








BR. F. D. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
ae 
husnen DUCKS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
22 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. MAN’S COL- 
LEGE. Meridian. Miss. 
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White Rock, S. C. Rhode Island Red, Quality Whit 
_ Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorn. 

Heavy winnners wherever exhibited; sweepstakes an 

other prizes. Stock for ee Write your wants. Boo 

your orders now for eggs. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY ‘YARDS, Henry, N. €. 





RHODE ISLAND REDOS—BOTH COMBS. Extra choic 
breeders of my prize matings, $2. 00. Exhibition 
birds priced on request. gs w ready. 

Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. (Read Fancier 8 ye: ars 


TURKEYS ALL SOLD 


Please publish in yeur next issue that m 
turkeys are all sold.. It pays te advertis 
in The Progressive Farmer. 

MRS, J. D. HAM. 





Lamar, S. C. 
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Study the Fertilizer 
Question. 


That Southern farmers could sav 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilize 
bills, and get as big crops as now, 4 
that they could get crops worth $2 
000,000 more and use no more fe 
tilizers than at present is a conserv 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question th 
need to study, it is this of fertiliz 
tion and soil care 

There are a number of good boq 
on the subject. We can recomme 
as an elementary treatise ‘‘Ferti 
ing for Profit,” by E. E. Miller, 

as a more complete dis¢ 
“Fertilizers,” by E. B. Va 
$1.25; as an unusually c4 
plete and authoritative 
Van Slyke’s new ‘‘Fertilizers 
Crops,” $2.50. 

Send orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 
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COMMERCIAL VERSUS HOME-MADE LIME-SULFUR WASH. 





Some Results Which Indicate That the Commercial Prepara- 
tions Are to be Preferred for Fighting the San Jose Scale. 


By J. A. Dew, Alabama Experiment Station. 


HE lime-sulfur wash develop- 
| ed from a solution which was 
used in California as a sheep 
dip. A number of years of experi- 
ments changed this first formula con- 
siderably, and it was not until 1906 
that the formula for home-made 
lime-sulfur most generally used at 
present was worked out. This for- 
mula is as follows: Lime, 15 pounds; 
sulfur, 15 pounds; water, 50 gallons. 
While experiments were being con- 
ducted to establish a standard home- 
made lime-sulfur solution, the scale 
was spreading rapidly. As a result 
of this general spread, large quanti- 
ties of lime and sulfur were being 
used, and before the formula for 
the home-made solution was perfect- 
ed, the wash was being manufactured 
on a commercial scale and placed on 
the market. Even as it took a num- 
ber of years to perfect the home- 
made wash, it has also taken some- 
time to perfect the commercial lime- 
sulfur. However, this has been 
done, and today the lime-sulfur wash, 
put out in a concentrated form by 
the best manufacturers, is a stand- 
ardized solution and much more reg- 
ular in its composition than any 
home-made lime-sulfur washes. 

The commercial wash, however, is 
not in as general use as it should be, 
and the main reason is that most 
farmers and orchardists think that 
it is too expensive, when used strong 
enough successfully to combat the 
scale. During the past winter a large 
series of tests was conducted by the 
Department of Entomology of this 


‘Station in order to establish a com- 


parison between the home-made and 
commercial washes. 


Comparison of Washes. 


Three different brands of commer- 
cial lime-sulfur were used, and in 
order to test the various strengths, 
three different dilutions were made. 
As the brands were practically equal 
in killing power, the average result 
is given in the table below. The 
average cost of ‘washes is also used: 


does not justify its application on ac- 
count of its greatly increased cost, 
with only a slight increase in killing 
power. Third, commercial lime-sul- 
fur used at the rate of one gallon of 
the wash to nine gallons of water 
kills practically the same percentage 
of scale, cost five cents more per bar- 
rel and took only one-fifteenth as 
much time to prepare as did the 
home-made lime-sulfur. 

During the winter months when 
the spray for scale is to be applied, 
there are few good spraying days. 
The question naturally arises, espe- 
cially if the orchard is of any size, 
“Would it not pay to use the com- 
mercial wash, rather than to use half 











weather sets in—will stand any weather subject to our climate. 
anteee low express rates and prompt delivery. Varieties—Early Jersey \ 
and Charleston Wakefieids, Succession or Dutch. ’ 
Prices: Single 1,000, $1.25; 2,000 and over $1.00 per 1,900_..™ 
Big reduction on large quantities, 


W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 


. We grow fine stocky plants, vigorous, 
a age an § and healthy. If set deep now so as to 


get well established before severe 


Guar- 





Whatever you do, however, if your 
orchard is infested with San Jose 
scale, use one or the other of the 
mixtures. If the infestation is light 
or medium, make the application as 
late in winter as possible and just 
before the buds begin to swell. If 
the infestation is heavy, two appli- 
cations might be necessary. Should 
this be the case, make one application 
in the near future, and the second 
just before the buds begin to swell 


in the spring. 
2 





Selection of Seed Sweet Potatoes. 


R. De SAUSSURE is certainly 
right about the selection of 
sweet potatoes for seed. Any trial 











PEACH ORCHARD SPRAYED WITH LIME SULFUR. 
Photograph From Jack Crowder, Harriman, Tenn. 





the time in making up solutions?”’ 
The most important phase of the 
subject, however, has not yet been 
touched upon. It is as_ follows: 
While it makes no material differ- 
ence whether flour or flowers of sul- 
fur is used, except in cost, the grade 








: Cost of Amount Cost Per Cent 
7 Time of Prepara- .| pre M A fait Total Seal 
i F para- aterial | Materialin cale 
i tion. tion. Used. Orchard Cost. Killed. 

Commmenetad PBS oo icent | 4 gallons $0.80 80.81 89.1 

aon Ps 1cent | 5 gallons? 1.00 1.01 94.6 

a PEE 1cent | 61-4 gals. 1.25 1.26 94.8 
Home-made men 15 Ibs. lime 15 

15—15—50 1 hour 15 minutes | 36 cents [15 Ibs. sulfur “45 96 95.1 
-60 























Two batches of home-made lime- 
sulfur were tried and the average cost 
and killing power of the two are used 
in the table of comparisons. Actual 
labor cost is charged to each but no 
fuel is charged to the making of the 
home-made lime-sulfur. The basis of 
comparison is made on one barrel— 
50 gallons—of diluted solution ready 
to apply. 

The above figures on the cost of 
commercial washes are based on the 
market price at the time the spray 
was applied and estimated in half- 
barrel lots. Of course, when buying 
in large quantities for use on a large 
scale in commercial orchards, the 
price per gallon is not nearly so 
great. The cost of sulfur is based 
upon 200-barrel lots, and of lime, 
the retail price per 100 pounds. The 
orchard used was fairly heavily in- 
fested with scale. 

A careful examination of the table 
given, reveals a number of interest- 
ing facts. First, commercial lime- 
Sulfur used at the rate of one gallon 
of wash to 11 gallons of water did 
not give a satisfactory control of the 
Scale. Second, the commercial lime- 
Sulfur wash used at the rate one gal- 
lon of wash to seven gallons of water 


of lime has a great deal to do with 
the effectiveness of your wash. The 
grade of lime commonly found on 
the market usually contains from 10 
to 30 per cent of impurities. Then, 
too, few men who own orchards know 
how to make a good wash, and even 
if they did, the variation in quality 
of lime, time of cooking, etc., will 
give no two solutions of the same 
density. 

At best, the home-made _ wash, 
made in the open air, is a variable 
solution, while all the leading brands 
of commercial lime-sulfur on the 
market are manufactured according 
to a standard. 


Taking all the above facts into 
consideration; cost, variability in 
strength of home-made washes, 


standardization of commercial brands 
and amount of time consumed in 
preparation of a barrel of spray, it 
would seem that it would pay the 
home orchardist to use the commer- 
cial brand at a one-to-nine solution. 
As to whether it will be the most 
economical for large*orchards, it de- 
po-.s upon the following: labor con- 
© cus, distance from stock of com- 
meic.al wash and mechanical facili- 
ties for making the wash at home. 


of planting from selected potatoes 
will show this, and will certainly 
show a profit for time required. 

But the really good way to select 
for seed is not from the pile at the 
time they are wanted, but from the 
hills as they are dug. If it be no- 
ticed, almost any hill will usually 
make one good potato—and a few or 
many of little value. An occasional 
hill, with no more advantages as re- 
gards fertility, drainage, space, etc., 
will make many uniformly good pota- 
toes. Now if this selection be made 
in the field at digging time, the hills 
that have really ‘‘made good” can 
be identified, and this is the only way 
by which we can make sure that the 
selected potatoes are ‘“‘good individ- 
uals from good parents,” for in se- 
lecting from the house, the one good 
potato out of an entirely bad hill may 
look as good as the best from the 
best hill. 

If we are to look for results, then 
we must dig for our seed. 

WM. C. SHARBROUGH. 

Holly Bluff, Miss. 


Editorial Comment:—In our com- 
ment on Mr. De Saussure’s letter we 
advised making the whole plant the 
basis of the selection, which would 
certainly include the “hill” or poto- 
toes from one plant; but if the hills 
with suitable tops or vines are first 
selected and then only those taken 
among these hills that have made a 
large yield of potatoes of uniform 
good quality it will be best. 





Too Hasty. 

At a lecture a well-known authority on 
economics mentioned the fact that in some 
parts of America the number of men was 
considerably larger than that of women, and 
he added humorously: 

“T can, therefore recommend the ladies to 
emigrate to that part.’ 

A young woman seated in one of the last 
rows of the auditorium got up and, full of 
indigation, left the room rather noisily, 
whereupon the, lecturer remarked: 

“I did not mean that it should be done 
in such a hurry.’’—Tit-Bits. 








Have a Berry Bed 
One man made $200 with 
berries in his yard. YOU 
can do likewise. Get your 
sets from » largest 
grower of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 
years’ experience. Allen’s 
Strawberry Book 
tells how to grow berries for profit. 
Has valuable information on small 
fruits, Sent FREE on request, 
Full line of smail fruit plants, 
shrubs, privet, asparagus, etc, All 
shipments guaranteed fresh and 
vigorous, Allen's plants are best, 
. 


W. F. ALLE 
421 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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“GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS” 
Time is money, save both by getting your plants from us. 
We are booking orders for the following plants for early 
spring delivery, in the best tried and most profitable 
varieties. Cabbage, Lettuce, Egg Plants, Peppers, Cel- 
ery, golden self blanching, Tomatoes in twenty varieties, 
Sweet Potatoes in five varieties. We have now ready 
for shipment Big Boston, Grand Rapids, and Tennis Ball 
Lettuce plants at $1.15 per 1,000 or $4.00 for 5,000, cold 
frame plants. We will have the above in transplanted 
and seed bed plants. It will pay you to write us and get 
prices now for spring delivery. 
orderis booked now we wilitake individual care of it 
and will grow for you especially at a reduced rate. We 
are prepared to make contracts to grow any of the above 
plants in any quantity you may require. Send us your 
name and we will send you our booklet on plants free. 
Franklin Plant Farm, Inc., Plant Specialist, Norfolk, Va. 
r. BS gen 964. Experiment Plant Farm, Euclid, Va., N. 








300,000 
VERY BEST EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD 
Cabbage plants for sale at $1.00 per 
thousand; Five thousand lots or more ‘ 
75c per thousand f. o. b. Raleigh. Sent 5 
subject to examination, by 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 





Raleigh, N. C. 














SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” « 
SPRAYERS : 


Gets twice the results 
with same labor and fluid. 
Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 








p Co. 


Rochester Spray Pum 
dv Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offéred 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

















ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 
better results than other sections where 


are selling for now. Write for free booklet 
and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 


Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

rite today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia’”’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. , 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 














850 ACRE FARM 


Can Be Purchased Without Cash—One of the 
Finest Plantations in Southern Georgia 
Equipped and Stocked. 


A splendid opportunity for the man who can make 
good. This place has 600 acres cleared, all red peb- 
bly soil, 14 houses, 19 mules and horses, ginnery, 
modern farm machinery, everything new, three 
miles of Tifton, on railroad. If purchased before 
January 1, no cash will be required for one year 
after purchase. The price is a bargain and terms 
easy. Address 


SOUTHERN HOME AND FARM CO., 








Tifton, Ga. 








The Farmers’ and Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 

One of the best reference books 
we have yet seen. Useful every week 
on the farm. $1.87 postpaid. Order 
from The Progressive Farmer. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 





notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








Why; because if your” 









lands sell for five times the prices our lands” 
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LET ME PLAN YOUR 


Lighting System 


It will o1 H 
progressive 5 an will be. 
light plant for his os " 
Middleton, of Meriwether, 8. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
vember 
any info 
country 
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manufactured by t Davis Acet | 

I also want a live local deaier | 
lowing counties of South Carolina | 
ter, Chesterficld, Dillon, Horry, Marion, | 
shaw, Lee, Darlington, Clarena 1 


Sumter 
Williamsburg, Georgetow1 I 
local dealers in the followir 
North Carolina: Scotland 
son, Wayne, Duplin, Or 
Hanover, Brunswick and 








Columbus 


B. J. BOSTICK 


Rockingham, North Carolina, 








The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good beginning is the 
only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you J 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 






















ee = o0.00 offered for certain inven 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 


3962_F. Street, Washington, D.C, 
ES an 


Leather, canvas, shoe 
$129 buggy tops, etc. Any material, any Riinekuesa: M; 
Postpaid 
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ful Sewing Awl aoe luckstitch, neat, quick, eae 
Feel? 1t keeps the te: nright. Acgnts Wantep. Big money. 
C.A.MYERS 0. 6 6329 Lexington Ave., Chicago, LIL 


SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY OFFER 


“‘Field-Path and Highway,”’ 


is the title of a little book of 
country stories and sketches, 
by Mr. E. E. Miller, Managing 
Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer. 











HERE are ten of these stories, two 

of which—‘‘ When the Circus Came 
to Town,’’ and ‘“‘An Autumn Ride’’— 
have been printed in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Anumber of people wrote to say that 
they liked these sketches, and the others 
are just as readable. 

The book is tastefully printed on good 
paper and neatly bound in green cloth, 
with gold title. A good book to give 
your friends and a good book to have 
on your shelves. 


Price, 55 Cents, postpaid, 


or sent prepaid with one yearly subscrip- 1 
tion to The Progressive Farmer for $ 50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





DRRREISITS Ten MRR 
GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


Between Points on 


Norfolk Southern Railroad and 


Raleigh, Charlotte 
and Southern Railway 


‘} Rouna- trip tickets will be sold Decem- 


ee, 


per 13, 14, 17, (and | a from Raleigh 
only) 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 31, and 
January ist. Peer ey "to return until 
midnight of January 6th. 
The holiday excursion fares apply be- 
tween points on the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad and Raleigh, Charlotte and 
Southern Railway, as well as to or from 
points on connecting lines. 

For further particulars, apply to any 
ticket agent, or 

W. W. CROXTON, 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF 


THE TOBACCO GROWER. 





The Folly of Trying to Live On 


Next Year’s Earnings—The Man 


In Debt Cannot Hope to Sell in the Best Market. 





By R. R. Slate. South Boston, Va. 
FIND that for the year 1910, other reason, it is rather expensive 
the total production of tobacco to live on borrowed money, anyhow, 
in the United States was 1,113,- because to the other expenses must 
450,060 pounds. Now suppose this be added the interest on the money. 
enormous quantity to have sold for A great many people hold the 
the very low price of five cents per warehouses responsible for the farm- 
pound. Even at that price the to- ers borrowing so much money, but 
bacco growers would have received they are not at all to be blamed. The 


that year for their crop $55,672,500. 


Yet we often hear a man say that he 
is not making a living out of his 
farm. Consequently we know that 
there must be a leak somewhere. 
Why, the tobacco growers get over 
$55,000,000 for their crop and yet 
they, living on a farm where they 
can raise almost all of their neces- 
sities, such as meat, bread, etc,, can- 


not make a living! 

This sounds almost ridiculous, be- 
cause outside of what they can raise, 
there is not much to buy. It does 
look rather bad for the tobacco grow- 
ers, because they ought to make a 
good living on their farms; but I am 
grieved to say they spend their 
money unnecessarily. That being 
the case, of course, they do not ac- 
cumulate a fortune. 

I do not like to accuse the tobacco 
grower of being lazy, but circum- 
stantial evidence tends to prove it to 
be a fact. I have always thought him 
to be an energetic, hard-working 
man, and even now I attribute his 
condition to other causes, but don’t 
you know that instead of raising his 
meat, bread, horse feed, etc., he buys 


them. He will even borrow the 
money with which to buy them. He 
seems to find it easier to buy his 


necessities with borrowed money 
than to raise them. 

Now, speaking of hard times and 
panics, we do not need the Govern- 
ment to finance the tobacco-growing 
industry. If our Government does 
this, it will some day have to finance 
corn, cotton, hay, manufacturing 
plants, and the railroads. What we 
really need is for the farmers to fi- 
nance their own industry just as the 
railroad owners and manufacturers 


are doing. Things which can be 
raised on a farm are dear to a farm- 
| er at any price, because he is not sup- 
posed to buy them. When the to- 
bacco grower makes his farm sus- 
tain itself, instead of expecting the 
tobacco to supply money for his 


every need, he will then have no need 
to borrow money. Instead, he will 
then be able to start a bank account, 
and will find himself the most pros- 
perous of farmers. 

And now I want to show you some 
of the disadvantages of running on 
borrowed capital. I fully realize that 
every business must be financed, but 
shouldn’t the men who are conduct- 
ing this business supply a part, if not 
all of the capital? Right here is 
where many farmers make a mistake 
They allow the banks to finance their 
business, consequently the banks get 
a share of the profits. 

The evils arising from this un- 
limited borrowing of money are 
numerous. First, the farm and home- 


— 





stead must be mortgaged, and at the 
same time the food, clothing, and 
other necessities of the family are 


placed in danger. Suppose the crop 
should be a failure. What is to be- 
come of the family when the farm is 
gone, and there is no money with 
which to procure food? Think of 
the risk that is incurred before you 
sign that note. 

The second evil comes in from the 
fact that it is much easier to spend 
someone else’s money than it is your 
own, and for this reason the expense 
does not seem to be so well guarded 
when borrowed money is being spent, 
as it is when the money comes direct 
from the buyer’s pocket. Further- 
more, men will often gamble upon 
the prospects of a good crop, and 
borrow more money than is abso- 





General Passenger Agent, Norfolk, Va. 





lutely necessary. Then, if for no 


farmer wants the money; he gives 
his note for the amount; and then on 
account of the poor state of his own 
finances, he gets the warehouse man 
to endorse his note. The warehouses 
do not lend out money nor are they 
desirous of standing as security for 
a penniless farmer, but custom makes 


law. This has become a custom. 
They want to sell the man’s crop, 
therefore they endorse his note for 
him, and by doing so, bind him by 
law, and by a sense of honor to sell 


his tobacco at their house. 

Now, is this what we call co-op- 
erative selling? How on earth can 
a farmer hold his tobacco for better 
prices when he has a note which will 
be due in a short while? How can 
he sell at the best warehouse when 
he has bound himself to sell at the 
poorest? He will cuss the buyers, 
and swear at the warehousemen when 
his tobacco does not bring as much 
as he expected to, but to tell you the 
truth, he could not, under the cir- 
cumstances have expected any more. 
Co-operative selling will never be a 
success as long as this state of af- 
fairs exists. 

This, together with the necessity 
for borrowing money, may be used 
by some as reasons for the Govern- 
ment control of the tobacco industry, 
but if they are used as such, they 
can speedily be overthrown, because 
the use of an article creates the de- 
mand for it and the demand governs 
either the price or the quantity. At 
present, prices control the amount of 
tobacco grown each year, but if the 
Government handles our tobacco for 


us, it must control the amount rais- 
ed. No one cares to have some of- 
ficial dictate as to the number of 


acres which he shall put into tebacco. 

Financially the tobacco grower is 
one year behind. His money gives 
out at the wrong end of the year. In 
the spring when he goes to buy his 
seed and fertilizer, he finds that all 
of his money has been paid out to his 
creditors, therefore, he must begin 
another year by going into debt. 

The old adage, ‘‘Where there is a 
will there is a way’? may well be ap- 
plied here. If you try, by practicing 
economy and saving your money you 
can catch up. It is going to be a 
hard struggle, I know, but it is well 
worth the effort. Start a savings ac- 
count at your bank, and be very care- 
ful how you borrow money, and how 
you spend it. This forever being in 
debt is almost equal to being in pris- 
on. Don’t be a slave. The Consti- 
tution of this country gives every 
man perfect freedom and if we do not 
enjoy it, the cause lies within us, and 
not others. It is high time that you 
were avoiding the risk incurred by 
a mortgage; cut off the extra ex- 
pense of buying your own bread and 
meat; be free to hold your tobacco 
for desirable prices or, at least, be 
free to choose the warehouse at 
which you will sell. 





A Committee to Expose Fake 
Advertising. 


E UNDERSTAND that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has a 
committee which will pass upon the 
acceptability of -all medical advertis- 
ing submitted to it. This is a valu- 
able help to those publishers who 
wish to carry no “fake” medical ad- 
vertising, but have not themselves 
that intimate medical knowledge 
necessary to enable them to judge of 
the reliability of advertising offered. 
Following along this line the 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation at its last annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, Ind., last August, ap- 
pointed a committee to serve the 
same purpose regarding eterinary 
medical advertising. 
The committee is 
three veterinarians of 
utation, none of 
gaged in private 


composed of 
National rep- 
whom has been en- 
practice for 15 or 
20 years, as follows: Dr. N. S. Mayo, 
of the Virginia Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Va.; Dr. S. B. Nelson, of the Wash- 
ington Agriculturai College and Ex- 
periment Station, Pullman, Wash.; 
and Dr C. A. Cary, of the Alabama 
Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station, Auburn, Alabama. 

The purpose in appointing such a 
committee is to aid publishers to dis- 


criminate between worthy and un- 
worthy advertising. Of course, it is 
purely optional with any publisher 


whether he accepts the service of 
this committee, and it is not prob- 
able that many publishers will do 
so; but if any publisher avails him- 
seif of the expert Knowledge pos- 
sessed by these distinguished vet- 
erinarians, and the disgraceful and 
fraudulent advertising which is now 
carried by many agricultural papers 
is to any extent lessened, the results 
will more than justify the appoint- 
ment of the committee. 

The Progressive Farmer has sub- 
mitted two lines of advertising, which 
is now being extensively carried by 
the agricultural press, for the opinion 
of the committee. We have not been 
carrying this advertising, but if the 
committee approves of it we may 
do so. 





| HARROWINGS. 








ARROW’S comment on Professor 
Massey’s advice to farmers to 
experiment and find out for them- 
selves the fertilizers needed, was not 
intended to convey the idea Profes- 


sor Massey has evidently taken 
from it. 
Harrow knows the ‘‘average’’ far- 


mer is not a good farmer, but he did 
not in any way intimate that they 
were ‘‘all careless ignoramuses,’’ and 
no such insinuations are justified. 
To make it clear, let me say that not 
one-half of the fertilizer experiments 
conducted by the trained experiment- 
ers in past years are worth the paper 
they are written on, much less the® 
money it cost to conduct them. It 
takes more than a good farmer to 
conduct fertilizer experiments. This 
does not mean that the farmer is an 
‘“‘ignoramus.” He may be, and often 
is, an educated man of brilliant in- 
tellectual attainments, and still not 
be trained or educated to tkis work 
of making fertilizer experiments, and 
if he is not, in nine cases out of ten 
his experiments(?), so-called, are 
more likely to mislead than direct. 

Moreover, it costs the farmer too 
much to conduct fertilizer experi- 
ments such as will give him very 
definite information. When our farm- 
ers have learned the results of the 
experiments at their experiment sta- 
tions, then they may be in a position 
to start experimenting for them- 
selves; but for them to start where 
the experiment stations started 30 
years ago is doing needless work 
that will prove of no value. Harrow 
thinks the good farmer should make 
tests of fertilizers, but if he takes 
the results he gets as his sole guide, 
or if he does not take into consider- 
ation the experiments of the stations, 
running over the last 30 years, he is 
likely to be misled more often than 
he will be directed by his experi- 
ments, unless he spends more money, 
time and thought on the work than 
the average farmer or even the best 
farmers can afford. 

HARROW. 





To Break a Dog From Sucking Eggs. 


To stop a dog from sucking eggs, put one 
teaspoonful of tartar emetic in an e8g& 
where he can get it. One or two eggs will 
be sufficient.—Carolina Union Farmer. 
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UNUSUAL DAMAGE BY INSECTS. 


This Was the Experience This Year 
Altho Last Winter Was Exception- 
ally Cold. 


HE experience of this year gives 
emphatic denial to a certain pop- 
ular idea. 

Each winter we hear 
(and local papers often repeat it) 
that the severe weather of winter 
will kill out the insect enemies of our 
crops. Last winter (1911-12) was 
much the most severe of any within 
the last decade in North Carolina, so 
that if this idea were founded on 
fact, we should have had less than 
the usual amount of damage this 
year. But this was not the fact. 


I have no distinct evidence that 
any of our standard insect pests were 
less destructive than usual, but on 
the contrary, the list of abnormally 
destructive insects is larger than us- 
ual. The year 1912 has brought more 
complaints of insect damage to my 
office than any year of the present 
century, and I believe that to a con- 
siderable extent this is because the 
insects were helped rather’ than 
checked, by the severe winter. 

It may be of interest to know 
what particular insects were abnor- 
mally destructive, and to know 
when their serious ravages began. 
I will state the facts first, and then 
theorize a little (if you will), after- 
ward. 

During January, February and 
March the complaints were normal, 
but during April the special outbreak 
began, beginning with the larger corn 
stalk borer, the first report of which 
was April 1, and the number and 
severity of complaints indicated 
more than usual damage. 

On April 25, complaints began to 
come in of the pickle worm boring 
into squashes and cantaloupes, and 
it did thousands of dollars damage, 
being by far the most destructive of 
any year on record. 

Only two days later (April 27) 
the elm leaf beetle became conspic- 
uous as a pest on shade elms in the 
Piedmont section, and was more than 
usually destructive. 

On May 24, we received the first 
of a series of complaints of the cot- 
tony maple louse applet shade 
maples. On June 5, there was com- 
plaint of the sugar cane beatle at- 
tacking corn, and this is of special 
interest, as this is one of the insects 
which we might reasonably expect to 
have been checked by the severe 
winter (reasons later.) 

On July 15 (schedule time for the 
pest,) we began to hear from the 
cotton red spider and it was more 
wide-spread and more destructive 
than usual. The last epidemic was 
that of the fall army worm, (a dif- 
ferent insect from the worm on cot- 
ton of last year,) which began July 
20, and this fall army worm appar- 
ently produced at least three distinct 
destructive broods, though not all in 
the same localities. 

Now why should the extra cold 
weather of last winter have helped 
these insect pests? 

It has been proved by experiment 
that insects can live thru a long 
period of steady cold, better than 
thru the same period of fluctuating 
temperatures, warm and cold alter- 
nating. The same principle holds 
g00d with ourselves. We have less 
sickness (provided we are in normal 
health to begin with} when we have 
Steady coid winter weather, than 
When we have gs 
week, and warm 


people say, 


vere freezes one 
Wing weather 





the next. The variabieness, fickle- 
ness, changeableness, ot winter 
hurts us more than the normal 
cold. And so with an_ insect 
Which is hidden away in some 
Crevice to pass the winter. If it re- 


Mains cold, it sleeps away the sea- 
80n in stupid, torpid condition, and 
When the weather moderates normal- 
ly in spring, it comes out of hiberna- 
tion in good shape. But if there 


comes a thaw in mid-winter and he 
comes out of his quarters, and then 
is caught in a cold snap, he is likely 
to be a dead insect. So I reason it 
that unusually large numbers of our 
insects passed last winter successful- 
ly, because of the steady, constant 
cold. 

The whole system of cold storage 
for meats, eggs, fish, etc., is based 
on this same idea. Put these articles 
in storage where they stay cold, and 
they keep well for a long time, but 
let the place once thaw and the 
damage is done. 

Now there are a few pests which 
it seems to me that extra cold win- 
ters should help to control, and these 
are the ones which have migrated 
northward in comparatively recent 
years, and have not yet become 
thoroughly acclimated. The terra- 
pin bug is one of these, and the su- 
gar cane beetle (mentioned above) is 
more especially a Southern insect. 
Yet the cold of last winter did not 
seem to check them. So perhaps they 
have been here long enough to be 
acclimated, even tho they are immi- 
grants from a warmer clime. On 
the other hand the potato beetle, 
Hessian fiy and white cabbage but- 
terflies are immigrants from colder 
regions, so of course, we would ex- 


pect them to go thru last winter 
successfully, and they certainly did! 
There is one insect which illus- 


trates my point exactly. 
boll-weevil (native of Mexico and 
southward) was greatly reduced in 
number last winter. 

Careful studies in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas in the spring 


The cotton 
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HEATH’S LIBRARY FOR FARMERS 

















THIRTEEN HELPFUL VOLUMES WRITTEN BY EXPERTS FOR ONLY 


NINE DOLLARS CASH 


A MINE OF INFORMATION AT SMALL COST. 


Progressive Farmers know that it pays to read, to experiment, to get out 
and keep out of ruts. This Library contains books for the wife, the daughter, 
the boy. as well as for the farmer. 

Cut out and mail coupon to either of our offices and we will send circular 
describing this choice collection of books, or if accompanied by cash, we will 
deliver the library attractively boxed, carriage paid, to your door. It pays to 
sip knowledge from its very fountain head. 


D. C. HEATH & 
COMPANY 


126 Boylton Street. 
Boston, Mass. 


239 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





COUPON 

Please send ONE HEATH'S FARMERS’ 
LIBRARY. Enclosed find $9 in payment 
for same; 

or 

Send circular describing HEATH’S FARM- 
ER’S LIBRARY. 
Name oes. 
— or tow: n 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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showed that it lost much in territory 
and numbers. But as the season ad- | 
vanced it spread again over the old | 
ground, and now that the season is | 
here for its invasion of new territory, 
we may expect it to take in about as 
much new ground as usual. 


We know of no way to take advant- 
age of these facts other than to get 
rid of rubbish and remnants which 
furnish winter quarters for the in- 
sects. But it is certainly worth our 
while to know what to expect and 
what not to expect, and then be pre- 
pared for the emergencies. No one 
could foretell what particular in- 
sects would afflict us this year, but 
I did tell the farmers at the institutes 
last winter (while the weather was 
at its coldest,) that the cold of win- 
ter would give us no relief. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
State Department Agriculture. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Self-Boiied Lime-Sulfur No Good 
for San Jose Scale. 


RITING us in regard to the use 

of self-boiled lime-sulfur solu- 
tion to combat the San Jose scale, 
Dr. W. E. Hinds, of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station says: 

“We cannot depend upon the heat 
of the lime to produce a combination 
that will be effective as a winter | 
wash against San Jose scale. * * * I 
fear that the writers recommending 
this, confuse the preparation of self- 
boiled lime-sulfur for summer use 
for brown-rot with the fire-boiled 
wash for the scale. An ineffective | 
wash means waste of the materials, 
labor and perhaps the ruin of the 
orchard also. 

“There is of course, latitude for 
some variation in the proportion of 
lime and sulfur, ranging between 15 











A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Farmers who want to be Better Farmers: 


Why not join us at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College inour mid-winter 
study of modern farming. We shall take 
up questions that mean dollars to you; 
that mean added interest in your work; 
that mean open doors of future knowledge. 
We shall consider the preparation, seed- 


ing, tilling, feeding of staple crops, 
mixing fertilizers at home, improving 
and draining soils; feeding, breeding 


and care of dairy and work animals, com- 
mon diseases of animals and their pre- 
vention, plant life and its needs, plant 
diseases and their remedies, truck grow- 
ing, fruit growing, insects that injure 
crops. In short, those questions that 
are to be met every day on a good farn. 

There will be no charges for the 
lectures. Board can be had for $2.75 
per week. The College is so full that 
we cannot promise rooms inour dormitory, 
but rooms near the College can be rented 
for about two dollars a week. Come and 
bring your friends. Work begins Janu- 
ary 2nd and ends February leth. 

Write for catalogue. 


— 


Yours for improvement. 
Cc. L. NEWMAN, 
Professor of Agriculture. 











pounds and 20 pounds of each. Con- 






sidering the danger of getting a poor 
rrade of lime, and the cheapness of 
that material, I believe it advisable 
to use slightly mcre lime than sul- | 
fur. I would advise 18 or 20 pounds | 
of lime and 15 pounds of sulfur to 
make 50 gallons of wash. It is nec- 
essary to boil this for at least 30 
minutes, and better, for 45 or more, 


to get the most effective wash.” 





Please find encldsed $1, with same please 
renew my subscription for one year. It is 
a good paper. I had no idea that I would 
miss it so much.—Geo. T. Fortiscue, Wash- 
ington, N. C. 
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ae He 50 Buys This Elegant as = WARRANTED : 
$29 Top Buggy. \ ( i Five : 


Retail Price $60.00. Buggies, Surreys, 
Spring Wagons, Farm Wagons, We 

have cut out our Jobbers, our W hale 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 67-T East St. Louls, IIL 
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Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm— 
td 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the- Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. . No. vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure q 


good position. 


Boars—Satisfac- 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 


Orpingtons — Choice 


Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLAN" 





Cabbage Plants—75 cents per thousand, 
cc. 


Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, S. 


in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. 
If the rate seems high, remember 


Reds Cheap—20 cockerels, 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
per thousand, A. W. Perry, Yongeg 

land, 8. C,; 

Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 

Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 


North Carolina. 


it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 


Angora Goa rr sale. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. Angora Goats for sal 











FARM MACHINERY. 





Island Reds (Southern Beau- 





Cabba and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Leading Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
ilisbury, N. Cc 
Five Million Nancy Hall Potato Plants— 
For April and May delivery. Ask for cata- 
gs. W. M. Morris, Fort Green’ Fla. 
Summerour’s Half and Half, and High 
Linter Cottonseed for sale. Makes 48 to 50 
and 44 to 47 per cent lint. E. L. Lynch, 





Snow Hill, N. C. 


ten dollars. George Johnston, - 
Re cay number of pure-bred cockerels— 


i. G. Jones tron Works tegistered Berkshire—An extra fine boar, 
. . > AS, Sor 


a Oyster Shell Crusher for Sale—wWill also 





Frost-Proof Cabbage Planis—The_ kind 
that grow large as a barreh Sure headerg, 
$1.30 per thousand delivered. Sea Island 
Plant Co., Meggetts, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties), “Wakefields’ a = spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. Fr. B. Marsh, 


Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 


reason for selling. 








| gilts of best breeding—large type. 
| these good enough to ship on approval,—you 





Cabbage Cauliflower, Lettuce, -arsley, 
and Strawberry piants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

California Privett—Rooted, one year old, 
at two dollars per hundred or fifteen dol- 
lars per thousand f.o.b. express office, Bay- 
boro, South Carolina. J. W. Sasser, Gurley, 


South Carolina, 


squabs than any others. Three pairs and up, 
Lawrence, Marion, 


Boars of Quality—From 


Photo furnished. pingtons, Owens strain. 





prise, S. 
FEATHER BEDS 
Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
36-pound feather 
Freight prepaid on orders 


farm implements, wagons. B. Thompson, Amenia, N. 
reer - 

ee Pst ONE. 3erryhill, Charlotte, 
for two beds or more. 

Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow breed- 
250 pounds each and 
Will ship on approval. 

Ww 


Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
ne < 


“Pillows Given Away—Send Brown Leghorns. Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, 


The World’s Best Strain White Orping- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Agents wanted. Turner & Cornwell, 





HELP WANTED. 


Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and a fine lot of pure-bred young Berk- 





Agents Wanted—New, 
Regular job or spare 





—-——— 


$50 for 50 Kellerstrass White Orpingtons— 
/ 2 ra nr Five cocks, 45 hens and puliets. 
gton Cockerels Cheap-—Nolen, 

<< cents pound gross. 
Orpingtons—The 


Cockerels and pullets 
cross of turkeys, 


ss, The Progressive Pure Buff Orpington Hens, 





< a Mammoth Toulouse Ge ese, $ 
LIVESTOCK. ar : wee —- 
ae ae a Shipped on Approval—Chickens of quality, 
Rock Cockerels for sale. 
Guernseys — One 
: Piedmont Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. p a : = : = 
Won this season at Central Carolina Fair: 


Bardin's Holstein farms are offering for White Orpington pullets: 


n 


Midnight Poultry 


Leghorns—200-eg¢ 
Sale—Sheppard’s 


two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
Sons, Greensboro, 


i Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
Carpenter, Ansonville, 


~ Re gistered Jersey Bull—Forest View King 


Turkeys—Large, 





ntview Stock and Poultry 
. & 


heavy-laying Anconas for tichmond and Baltimore, 


live-and-let-live 





strain) for sale—$2 each. Stead, Carthage, 
Loc. 

Fawn and White, 
except a few White Orpington cockerels, and 


Cockerels — $1.50 
E. Coulter, Connelly 





Cockerels—Two-hun- 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





Shelbyville, Ky. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 














W vandottes—tTiens, 






















Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield or 

Succession, per thousand, with 20 kinds of 

yarden seed, $1.25; without seed, $1. per 

thousand; two thousand, $1.75. By mail, 

per hundred, 25 cents. W. R. Hart, Enter- 
C 


‘ 


Buy Your Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
from F. S. Cannon, Meggetts, S. C. 1,000 
to 4,000, at $1.25 per 1.000; 5,000 to 9,000, 
at $1 per 1,000; 10,060 to 15,000, at 90c per 
1,000. Special price on larger orders. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Jouannet’s Frost-Procf Cabbage Plants— 
No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000; 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000. Jouan- 
net's Early Giant Argenteuil Asparagus 
roots, $4 per 1,000. Get the best. Alfred 
Jouannet, Box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. Cc. 


Bermuda Grass—Ten thousand roots, $1. 
Highly recommended by agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations, stockmen, every- 
where. Best combination pasture, lawn, 
hay grass, common to_ South. Carolina 
Farms, Orangeburg, S. C. (Booklet free.) 

Sweet Potato Plants — “‘Nancy Hall,” 
“Providence,’”’ and ‘Norton Yam.” Price, 
$1.75 per 1,000. I am now booking early 
spring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 
last year. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Cabbage Plants—Grown under the Blue 
Ridge foothills; are extra hardy, frost- 
proof. Cultivation suggestions and price 
list free. Send 75ec for 500, $1.25 for 1,000, 
5 for 3,000, for 5,000. Early Jersey 
and other varieties. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. €, 





Plants from High-Grade Seed Only—Same 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘*Henderson’s Succes- 
sion’? cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, ‘‘White 
Bermuda” onion, and ‘‘Early Eclipse’ beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000: 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


Grasses, Clovers, and others crops grow 
splendidly on Wilcox County lands, aver- 
aging only $12 per acre. Here are oppor- 
tunities of a century. No better stock 
country, even in Kentucky. Lime, climate, 
rainfall, winter legumes the secret. Come 
R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. (via Allens 
ton). 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin, Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds: has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. 


REAL ESTATE. 
“Farms For Sale—L. B. Dall, Mt. Olive, 
N. Cc. 








Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, ‘Fayette- 
vitie; W.-C; 
Several Small Farms For Sale—Close to 
town. Terms easy. E. C. Williams, Clin- 
ton, N. C. ; 
131 Acres—Near town, high school, on 
improved road. A bargain. F. M. Rand, 
Chase City, Va. f 
34 Acres—Good buildings. One mile of 
town, in strawberry belt. Price, $2,700. F. 
R. Jordan, Chadbourn, N. C. z 
Beautifully IMustrated Booklet About Del- 
aware, free to home-seekers. State Board 
of Agriculture, Dover, Deiaware. 


Farm of 115 Acres—Best bargain in Har- 
nett County; near school and churches; for 
sale or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 

Small and Large Farms For Sale.—The 
best opportunities in Tennessee. Address im- 
mediately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Farm of 80 Acres for Sale—50 cleared; 
near Clarkton, N. C. Price and terms, ap- 
ply to D. G. McKee, Clarkton, N. C., Route 
1, Box 4 

Come South-—Thomas County has. gul 
breezes, sunshine, mild winters, good schools, 





good lands; makes tong and ort cotton, 
sugar cane, pecans, fruits: everything els¢ 
gx00d; good wats plenty railroads; low tax; 








good health. ands cheap; plenty for sale 
Terms. Write Thomas Realty Co., Thomas 
ville, Ga. 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Cotton. 
December 12. 
GOOG WAGUUNE. 6 60.0.00.0 00006 6.04 13% 
Strict. MIGAMNG .vsvscwese 13 
Midd ling ee ee ne 12% 
LiQW 68-000 60 eee ew eee eee 9 to 10 


teceipts, 200 bales. 
Flour, Hay and Grain. 

(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 

Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 


High grades ..... . - $4.80 @ $5.30 
LOW STAGES cc ccisescesecces 4.50@ 4.75 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel.. .70@ 75 
INGs SB THINGCG, «sig since eeecens 67@ .72 
Timothy hay, per ton $22.50 @ $23.00 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case... 5.75 

Compound, tierce basis .......... 84¢ 

Pure (8PG, Tirete OASIB..2...0 6.068% 12%c 

Cheese; TGH Creag 1440360680 708 1814 @19¢ 
en ats, 

Bs le LO io OW kate ss Ole oe a 11% @11%c 

i$ c 


Hams; GUBAT=CUTER o53 66506 cs hs @ 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


December 12. 


PG) oie 5658 eb a ewe oe eS 10% 

GOOG. Grainery ai iikweaes bass 11 

Low middling ..... Ricine a Sonne 11% 

BURCKUOERE i, bre vs 064 eb insa ce-bk's bch 12% 

AOC THIS “codices ie Saree 13 
Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.. 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton 





The market has been fairly steady during 
the past week, with only slight changes in 
prices. There was a pretty regular demand, 
and a fair volume of business was done. The 
census report on ginning showed more cot- 
ton for the last period than for the same 
time last year, but as the quantity was 
somewhat less than the trade had been led 
to expect from the preliminary estimates, 
the report had no weakening effect. The 
movement keeps up. to very full figures, 
but as exports are also very large, there is 
no resultant accumulation. In fact, altho 
receipts to date are in excess of last year, 
port stocks have lost the big lead and are 
now considerably smaller than last year. 

The principal interest centered this week 
in the Bureau crop estimate which came out 
today. It put the total production at 13,- 
$20,000 bales, not including linters. This 
looks rather large until it is explained that 
the calculation is based on bales of only 500 
pounds gross, whereas the average weight 
so far this year is a little over 525 pounds, 
which would make the estimate just about 5 
per cent too large in running bales. Allow- 
ing for this difference, the crop figures about 
13,120,000 bales, not including linters. Lint- 
ers may be estimated roughly at say 425,000 
baits, so that the Bureau estimate really 
turns out to be about 13,545,000 bales, lint- 
ers and all. The report, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as atfording any confirmation of 
the big crop ideas. Supposing it to be ap- 
proximately, correct, which seems very rea- 
sonable, there will not be enough cotton to 
go around, and something like a famine 
must be expected before the ycar is over, 
for the world wants a crop fully 1,000,000 
bales more than we have produced, It now 
remains to be seen how closely the succeed- 
ing ginning reports will confirm the infer- 
ence that not very much is ieft to be gin- 
ned. It looks as if prices ought to be high- 
er as the season advances. 




















RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
December 9. Ref ewt. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, ...... 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
OWS BORE 2h. 6 6iKct sce eee eseee es 
Medium to good 








Common to fair ,. 5 
0.5.0 :9E DODO OOO 66 06H Se Fo 88 Os 4. 
Caly es—Extra eee eee eS ere ; 8.5 
i WET PREECE ELL Eee 6.00@ 7.50 
Dairy cows, per head ..........30.00@60.00 
ORG TORE 6 aie 06 664.04 Fo 24S 8.00@ 8.10 
SNE eB 9- 8k hE RO Oh OO 7.00@ 7.50 
DOWS ONG BASS 2. sicvcsiscews 5.00@ 7.00 
PCPA W ES 655 0 oo icd.d oars bse b 00 0s 4.00@ 4.50 
Common to fair ..c.cicsccen 2.00@ 3.50 
a ee ee 3.50@ 7.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
December 10. 

, Potatoes, in bulk, per 180 pounds, $2@ 
“.25; in bags of 168 pounds, $1.75@2. South- 
ern yellow sweets, per barrel, $1.50@2.50. 
Red or yellow onions, per 100-pound bag, 
594 75c; white, 60¢@$1.50. Cabbage, white, 
per barrel, 50@60c; red, 75c@$1. Arti- 
chokes, $1@3 per barrel. | Brussels sprouts, 

rt, 3@é&ce. Wax beans, per basket, 
50. 3eets, T5c@$1 per bag. Car- 












-aagabe 75c@$1. Cucumbers, $2@3 

sket. Cauliflower, $1@2.50 per barrel 

ad long- cut. Celery, 15@40c per dozen. 

aes 25@60c per basket. Escarol, $1.50 

, 2 per arre Eggplant, $1.50@2.50 per 

OX, Endive, 12@15e per barrel. Horse- 

radish, $3@6 per 100 pounds. Kale, 40@50c 

Per barrel, Leeks, $1 per 100 bunches. Let- 

tuce, 600@$1 per basket. Lima beans, $4 

k Okra, $2@2.75 per carrier. 

100 hunches. Pep- 

arrel. Peas, $2@4 per 

ad : Tey $1.50@2 per barrel. Par- 

“i “ps, $1 @1.25 per barrel. Romaine, 50@80c 
er barr 


Radishes, 50@75c per basket. 


Shailots, $3@4 per barr 
per barrel. Spinach, @$1 per barrel. 
White turn ips, 35@60c per barrel. Toma- 
toes, $1 5 per carrier. Watercress, 
75c@$1 100 bunches. 

Apples, finest Greenings, $2.75@3, and this 
is about the range for other varieties. Pears, 
$3.50@5 per barrel. Cencord grapes, per 
10-basket case, 90c@$1. Cranberries, $5@8 
per barrel. 

Wheat, $1.06. Oats, 

Butter, best creame 
23@24c. Eggs, 25@35 


Mess pork, $19@19.50. 


1. Squash, 75c@$1 
5c 


e 
‘ 















¥, 37% @282; factory, 
and ip. 
Mess beef, $18@19. 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by BE. K. Vietor & Co.. 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
December 14. 

Receipts of loose tobacco have been very 
large, some sales lasting until late in the 
afternoon. In spite of this, prices have kept 
up and are fully as high as they were last 
week, In fact, it seems almost like the 
larger the receipts the higher the prices 
will go. The various Trust branches are 
taking most of the offerings and are getting 
about 90 per cent of the tobacco which is 
coming to market. There is practically no 
long tobacco appearing on the breaks. It 
is all short and fillery, and wrappers will 
be extremely scarce. Our sales will be 
closed on the 20th and there will no sales 
after that date until the new year. The 
weather has turned dry and cold, but we 
think the farmers have enough tobacco in 





proper condition to supply the market dur- 
ing the coming week. 
SEED MARKET. 

«(Reported by T. W. Wood & Sons, Seeds- 
men, Richmond, Virginia.) 
December 10. 

Per. Bu 

Clover Seed—Red, fancy grade....... $12 
Red, CHOICE STAGE... .cccsccsssees yo IF 
Sapling, FANCY BAGS. 6:6 6:0 cci sees 13 
Sapling, CHOICS STAGE. .2 2... cccecs ple 
Alsike, TANGY BAGS... 2.6 ic ae 13.5 


Crimson or German, fancy........ 
Crimson or German, choi¢ 
Alfalfa, or Lucern, fancy. 
Timothy—Fancy grade 
CHOICE BAGG ssi is eee 
@rcehard Grass—Fancy grade ......... 
CHGS -SPANS: a s6id ce eis s. bis ek, Bed eee 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass—Fancy grade. 
URNS I IERED 1 sebelah wheres. ok Gok ares ele 
Kentucky Bluegrass—Fancy, new crop. 
Per ni 
Herd’s Grass, or Redtop—Fancy grade.$0. 
Choice grade 1 

Clover Seed.—Crop has 
much shorter than expected, and the 
is generally weathered and not 
color to seed usually saved. Indications are 
for heavy demand for spring sowing, and 
higher prices are expected. 

Timothy Seed.—An abundant crop of tim- 
othy has been saved, and prices are much 
lower than for several years past. Present 
prices are quite reasonable, and prices are 
likely to continue so for spring trade. 

Other Grass Seeds.—Orchard grass, Ker- 
tucky blue, meadow fescue, and in fact, 
nearly all of the lighter grass seeds have 
all turned out abundant crops, and prices 
are ruling much lower than in previous 
years. 





turned out very 
seed 
equal in 








Garden Seeds.—Crops of garden seed are, 
as a rule, better than last year, and prices 
likely to run a little more reasonable. 





EAST ST. LOUIS LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by Clay 
Livestock Commis 


Robinson & Co., 
ion, Stock Yards.) 
December 12. 

Steers—Choice heavy fed 
Choice grass 
Medium ..%..3% 

Oxen—Choice heavy ....... 
Pair tO S00. 6.60855. 
CANNerS oss wes 

Cows—good to choice 
za r to medium 

Canners 

Gutte rs 











NEE EY 6; 6:9 Seo oeisce wissen 
Hereties—Good 
Medium 





ome Teeter tees 
Vv 





3.65@ 3.80 
5.00@ 8.00 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 
furnished by Holmes & 
Norfolk, Va.) 


(Report Dawson, 


No. 1 grade, per pound........ 8’e 
Wo. 2 BYBGeG@ 60556 e x 314¢c- 
TOO; 9: PRRG 5255 sis s escies s. £ 
FO a Oo 2 2@2%4¢ 
Spanish, per bushel 2... s.cscaces $1.12% 


Tone steady. 


‘OUR HEALTH TALK. 


How to Keep Sick. 


EEP the windows closed all the 
time, especially when you sleep 

—fresh air would keep you healthy. 

Jat any kind of food regardless of 
its nutritive value—sawdust and ex- 
celsior are good “fillers 

Swallow your food without chew- 
ing it—your stomach has no teeth. 

Keep the sunshine out of your 
home—germs don’t like sunshine. 

Eat irregularly—by all means keep 
your stomach disordered. 

Never take a bath—soap and wa- 
ter are enemies of disease. 

Don’t disturb the flies—you’ll miss 
a lot of filth if you do.—North Caro- 
lina Health Bulletin. 










































































































































Your trop? 


There are thousands of farms whose 
crops are being dwarfed because of 
acid soil. 

For acid soil is the worst enemy 
bountiful yields can have. 

Many crops can’t grow on acid land. Others 
are stunted by it. Nearly all are affected. 
And when once your soil becomes acid, acid 
fertilizer cannot help you to sweeten it. 

Until you correct the cause, you can never 
cure the full effects of your fertilizer. 


LEE’S PREPARED AGRICULTURAL LIME 
SWEETENS ACID LAND. 


This lime is an alkali—the opposite of an acid. 

When applied it neutralizes the aci4s in the soil—makes 
the land sweet and productive. 

Scores of farmers who use it have secured big yields of 
cotton, corn and tobacco on land that once was acid and 
barren. 
If all farmers knew what these farmers have 
would be unable to meet the demand. 


MAKES DORMANT PLANT FOODS AVAILABLE. 


‘. Beside this, Lee’s Prepared Agricuitural Lime is really a small fer- 
tilizer factory on the farm, 

When applied it ferrets out the Phosphoric Acid and Potash that have 

become dormant in your soil. 

It makes these plant foods available. Ite 

really a creator of plant foods. 

Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 

plant secures food. 

It binds together light sandy lands so that they 

food. 

This lime dissolves vegetation quicker 

and less is required. You save handling, hauling 
It contains Potash and other valuable ingredients, 

Write us—today for our authoritive testing outfit, 

acid, 


Dept. B. 


















that 


found out, we 


They are fed to your crops. 
opens up heavy clay soils—so that the 
retain moisture and plant 


than rock ‘lime and ground 


and freight. 

that other limes do not possess, 
which will show if your soil is 
and the name of our nearest dealer, who can supply you with our lime. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
9 and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ARMERS’ EXCHANGE, || ent, stcomeys, 


500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, BD. C. 
REAL ESTATE. 


an ARIA ~ 
Move to Chadbourn, N. C. 


limestone, 











Timber for Sale—Five 
Pre feet hardwood, one mile 
About a dozen } on 


hundred thousand 
from Drewryville, 





‘ / t Southern Railway. Address Mrs. Eunice 

good farms for sale at bargain prices. All H. Thomas, Boykins, Va. 

sizes. Write Brown Mercantile Co., Chad- — 

bourn, N. C. ; Apples—Fancy Winesaps, bushel boxes, 

~ - $1.75; No. Winesaps, $3 barrel; No. 2 

Money to Loan on Improved Farm Prop- | Winesaps, $2.50 barrel. Satisfaction guar- 

erty—From five to ten_years at 6 per cent | anteed. W. E. Hall. Mechums River, Va. 

interest. Apply to L. B. Dail, 


Mount Olive, = 
North Carolina. W anted—The address of every lady who 
wishes to cut her laundry expenses. Will send 
our book of testimonials, and plan that you 


3 : L thou- can earn an Imperia] Self-Heating gaoline 
sand dollars. 188 acres, 60 acres cleared; | jron by little work. G. A. Johnson & Bro., 
Cc 


good buildings; a part of this land will | General Agents, Grifton, N. 


make 50 bushels corn or one bale cotton : s 
per acre without fertilizer. This is a great Dimmettes Interchangeable Farm and Ex- 
bargain at 500. I have other just as | pense Book—Will adjust to any section or 
zood bargains. Address, C. M. Reaves, | class of farming. Records for two years, 
Loris, S. i just how everything is raised, cost, value, 

profit or loss, including stock, poultry, fruit, 
berries, weather, time, and daily expense. 
Write for description or send $1.50 for sam- 


Cheap Lands—108 acres, 30 cleared. One 
dwelling. This is a bargain at one 








Virginia River Plantation—725 acres 
river loam: 500 acres cleared, 225 
wood and timber. 


rich 
acres in 
200 acres of bottom land, 








r b 4 b | ple copy. J. Isom Dimmette, i atte, N. C. 

Orchard of foyr acres in bearing. Two : I i ette, Dimmette, N. C { 
miles from R.*% R. station. Residence in 

shady grove. Price only $13,000. Easy : TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY, { 


terms. For information about this and oth- | “o~a-yy 


ww Pay shape 
: Cc. > 4 ke —$ ack 
Wilder, Ww hit re Ci ghor n ‘. ockerels 1 each. 


er Virginia farms, write Edward S&S. Hill, Edgefield, Ss. 


Charlottesville, Va. 








= = > = ‘st strair of Register ola Chi 
Northern Buyers Want Southern Farms— hogs for sale : i. b&b : Coft : em > hina 
Direct Dealing With Owners. No commis- mee Nee ae 


sion. What have you to sell? Write South- Fine, 
ern Homeseekers’ Bureau, 30x 1454 At- | Rhode 
lanta, Ga. vers, 


Ohio 


Guaranteed-to-Please Rose 
Island Red cockerels, $2.50. ¢. 
Apex, N. C. 


3arred 


Comb 
Bea- 


Mobile and Railroad Lands—For Rocks for Sale—Thompson and 











general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 3radley strains, the best. Forest Grove 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated Poultry Yards, King, N. 

try. G rater. $5 er acre and up. 7 " . 4 
pci At 100d Water,.20 Det Rete one I Twenty Shares of Stock in Marlborough 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on Cotton Mill, McColl, Ss. C., for sale pavers 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 7 oe = , r sale. ays 6 


per cent. Safe 
Meares, 


address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama William B. 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


investment. 
Linwood, N. C 








Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, ete., in 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. 

A fine list of grain, grass, stock, dairy, 
cotton, bright tobacco, and truck farms for a . a p 
sale cheap. Any size. Modern conveniences, Account Christmas and New Year Hol- J 
good markets, pure water, mild climate, and idays. The Southern Railway announces 
good fertile soil. The best place on earth the sale of low round-trip tickets from 
to make your home. You can get you a all stations. 


Christmas and New Year Holiday 
Excursion Round Trip Fares 


Via 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 





home at a bargain if you act now. Get our Dates of Sale.—Tickets will be on sale 

catalog and price list of bargains. The on December 13th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 

Realty Company of Virginia, Blackstone, 2ist, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 31st, 1912, 
Virginia and January Ist, 1913. t{— 

In addition to the above dates, tickets 

MISCELLANEOUS will also be on sale from Raleigh on 

AAS ELE OPO PEO December 18th, and from Durham on 

Null’s “Famous Extracted Honey—Sample December 15th, 16th and 18th, 1912. 


for stamp. Tickets will be limited, returning, to 
reach original starting point not later 
than midnight on January 6th, 1913. 

For full and complete information, ask 
your agent or write. 


Demopolis, Ala. 


Tomatoes—Home 
dozen. 


canned, for sale, $1.10 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 
Wanted—Confederate letters, documents, 
prints, money,. stamps, coins, antiques. J. H. 
DuBose Co., Clarkesville, Ga. 

No. 1 apples at $2.50 to $2.75 per barrel, 
eash or will exchange for wrene,. calves, 
pigs, ete. T. C. Bryson, Sylva, N. 


Farm Drainage and Irrigation—Laurence 
H. McCullough, B. Sc. E., Drainage En- 


J. O. JONES, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
S. D. KISER, City Ticket Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
+. - | 










































































Our advertisers are guaranteed. 

















gineer and Expert. Kingstree, &. .c. 
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~~ 

gressive Farmer have our 
very best wishes for a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY and 


PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 


Especially do we extend our thanks and 
heartiest appreciation to the sturdy and 
independent Farmer, who, without fear 
of Trusts or any other influence, buy 
whatever Machiness suit them best and 
say what they think without fear or 
favor, and also to those Merchants, who 
have chosen to sell the Best implements 
at a moderate profit. 












every reader of The Pro- 





Let us, one and all, do our part to make 
1913 the best year the world has ever 
seen. 


Cole Mig. Co. 













CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











ON TERA RM 


Write ona 





ostal card ‘Spotless Blue Ribbon Engine, "" sign your 





mat our one small margin of he 


Don't pay the tr 
te $65.00 a horse-powsr for an engine not as strong or as pow 
Blue Ribbon Engine at less than half that price. Every size d 
alegal binding guarantee and free 30 days’ Merial test. Money back and 
all {rei ight awe if for any reason engine does not make guod. Sald for 
os a on easy terme. » Write now faz "free catalog 


SPOTLESS co. Tac., 75 Shockoe Square, ; Richmend, Va. 
eee 




















gy RIB 


~< 


GURSELF OF GATE TROUBLE. 
































4 

1 ef +1717 Try this Automatic Gate 
itis: 2<o---- 20 4 f > 

que Se ES ays iree, no money, no 
==22==2° contract, no freight, or 
======- coe it on 365 days’ ap- 
iid »>roval. Guaranteed 
against breakage for 10 years, wil! last a 
ife-time. Entirely automatic, a boon for 


convenience nou time saving. 
Rr N AUTOMATIC CATE Co., 
P.O. Box (soa ) Strasburg, Virginia 





























s 7 
Improved Peeler Staple Cotton | 
Seed For Sale. 

This cotton has ten vears of breeding 
behind it. Pronounced by Government | 
and other judges to be 1'-inch staple. | 
Sold my crop of sixty (60) bales at 20 
cents per pound on local market. Gin- 
ned on private gin. Purity of seed and 
freedom from anthracnose and blight 
guaranteed. Will make as much per acre 
as any of the other staple cottons and 
more than short staple. Seed, 50 per 

bushel, f.o.b. cars Blenheim, §&. 
J. L. NAPIER, M. D. 
Blenheim, S. C. 








Southeastern Virginia Farm For Sale 


1155 acres of medium stiff land, 300 acres 
cleared, balance in woods, with natural 
grass which grows from 12 to 25 inches 
high. Largs herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention, as grass stays green 
in some parts of the woods nearly all the 
year. Corn, Cotton, Peanuts and all varieties 
of grasses grow on this farm. There are 8 
good tenant houses, with all necessary out- 
buildings, but no large dwelling. 

This could be made one of the best stock 
farms in the State and no better land can be 
bought anywhere for twice the price. 

My reason for selling is: I have more land 
than I can look after, and I want to put all 
my time on my home place, which is a part 
of this farm. It is situated 5 miles from 


Va, 
. and 
by farm. Price, 
balance in 1 and 2 years. 
two farms of equal size, 
same terms as abov 

J. DUDLEY WOODARD, 
Meherrin Farm, 3ranchville, 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglect- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm Grass- 
es of the United States,” a little book 
by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs only 
$1, and would be worth many times 
that sum to thousands of farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Branchville, 
r.. Dis 


on the S. A. L. 
telephone line 
$15 per acre, 


Railroad, 
running right 
one-third cash, 
Will divide into 
at $16 per acre, 


Va. 














| fice and store 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








FARMERS’ PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


How the Farmer Can ‘Do Better Than 
to Sell His Truck From House to 
House. 


NOTICE your page in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of November 16. 
I am very much interested in the 
marketing of farm products, »nd be- 
lieve I can get others interested, ‘if 
we knew where and how to find a 
market. We can ship butter, eggs, 
chickens, canned vegetables, and 
other things. 
If you can help me in any 
will appreciate it very much. 
a > bP. 


Mr. Dabbs:—That 
Mississippi, ask- 
tell where and 

find a market, should 
osk with the clipping 

below from the Florence (S. C.) 
Times, is not merely a co-incident, 
but is indicative of the wide- 
spread inquiry for better methods of 
selling farm produce. A similar sit- 
uation to the one described by the 
Florence Times, came to the knowl- 
edge of the writer four years ago, 
and has been the inspiration of more 
than one speech and newspaper ar- 
ticle for the abandonment of the un- 
economic house-to-house peddling of 
country produce 

It is a slow process, this showing 
the farmers how to market better. 
One man cannot bring about a revy- 
olution when he cannot get his 
neighbors to unite in putting up the 
necessary money to establish an ex- 
change. We have at Sumter, (S. C.) 
a Farmer’s Union Brokerage Com- 
pany in successful operation for 
three years. It handles quite a goo 
bit of country produce, but not near- 
ly what it could handle if the far- 
mers would take their stuff to it, nor 
what it could do if those who are in- 
terested would increase the capital 
stock so it could open an up-town of- 
-room. 

There is too much of this kind of 
talk: ‘‘How can Brogdon sell my 
stuff any better than I can? Don’t 
he have to send it around and use the 
phone to find customers, just as I 
do? Why, then, should I pay him a 
commission to do what I can do?’ 
forgetting that there are hundreds 
of farmers who do not have phones, 
but who do have chickens and egg: 
peas and potatoes to sell, and if they 
do as the farmer did at Florence, 
sell the potatoes for 50 cents a bu- 
shel, they have broken the market 
for the man who has a phone. 

Another instance: Brother Brog- 
don relates that on one occasion a 
member of the company, an officer in 
the Farmers’ Union, peddled a load 
of cane syrup in gallon and half-gal- 
lon cans all over the city, and sold at 


way, I 


Comment 
this letter 
ing for 
how to 
be on my 


by 
from 
me to 


50 cents a gallon, but when it was 
drawing toward night, and he had 
15 or 20 cans unsold, he drove up to 


the door of the Union Brokerage and 
left them to be sold for him, putting 
the price at 60 cents a gallon. Six 
cents to cover the ten per cent com- 
mission (the commission has been 
reduced to five per cent, which is 
found sufficient to cover cost of 
handling) and give him a further 
four cents profit for having to wait 
for his money. Now this all came to 
light when a city customer asked for 
home-made cane syrup, and was told 
the price was 60 cents. “Why I 
bought from Mr. Blank right at my 
door for 50 cents.” 

“Well, he is the man who left this 
to be sold, and priced it at 60 cents,” 
was the reply. 


Another instance was told the 
writer not a month ago, when dis- 
cussing with a merchant a reform 


in-selling country produce. He said: 
“A farmer sold potatoes to my wife 











and other housekeepers as he came 





into town at 20 cents a peck. I ask- 
ed him to let me have the balance 
of his load—some ten or 15 bushels. 
He 


priced them at 85 cents a 
bushel.”’ 
“Was there no mistake? Did not 


the farmer mean 75 cents?” 

“No. He preferred to peddle them 
at 20 cents a peck, and would not 
take less than 85 cents for the load, 
so that I would be forced to sell at 
25 cents a peck, and therefore could 
not compete with him.” 

The writer finds in all his talks 
with thoughtful men, that the great- 
est hindrance to establishing pro- 
duce exchanges is the attitude of the 
farmer, who will not patronize an 
exchange unless he cannot sell him- 
self—and then only after he has 
broken the market. To encourage 
and build up a Farmer’s Produce Ex- 
change, the writer has given up a 
good line of customers to the Union 
Brokerage Company; and <an testify 
from personal experience, that the 
five per cent commission is better and 
cheaper than house-to-house deliv- 
ery. 

The facts given above are homely 
illustrations of the difficulties in the 
way. Holding as it were a mirror up 
before the farmer so he may see him- 
self as he really is, will do more to 
bring about reform in our market 
methods than any homily on the 
subject of co-operation. 

It is a pleasure to testify to the 
spirit of willingness to help shown 
by the newspapers and chambers of 
commerce of many towns and cities. 
But after all, “it is the farmers’ 
problem,’ and they must solve it. 
They must solve it individually and 
collectively. And its solution is 
worthy of the best efforts of the best 
men and women on the farms of the 
South, for in its solution largely lies 
the solution of the marketing of cot- 
ton and tobacco, and the financing 
of the farms as well. 

“Nothing to offer 
the Farmer’s Union?” 
ing of farm produce even in the 
heart of the Cotton Beit offers him 
the high road to independence, and 
unless the Farmer’s Union works it 
= it will not be done in the inter- 

st of the farmer. 





the farmer in 


The market- 


cO- OPERATION THAT COUNTS. 
Weekly Letter. 


Our 

W* FARMERS of Richland, Beau- 
fort County, having noted the 
advantages of farm co-operation in 
the European countries as well as 
many portions of our own country, 
concluded instead of hauling cotton 
two, three and four miles to neigh- 
boring gins, that we would put an 
up-to-date gin at our cotton field, so 
11 farmers, on the Creekmur and 
Respess public roads in Richland 
Township combined brains and capi- 
tal. The result of this co-operation 
on the part of these farmers is a gin 
plant located on the Washington and 
Vandemere Railroad in a clearing of 
several thousand acres—a gin plant 
that is second to none in the State, 
with a 60-horse boiler, a 50-horse 
engine, and three 70-saw, latest im- 
proved, air blast, Lummus gins, with 
a capacity of 35 bales per day; and 
last, but not least, an overflow well 
to feed the boiler. 
On August 10, 


eine 


the first load of 
lumber was placed on gin yard; on 
October 4, the first bale was deliv- 
ered from the press. Between these 
dates were put up the main building 
for the gins, the press, the seed-room, 
seed-cotton house, office, boiler and 
engine room, and but for transpof- 
tation delay of the gins, the same re- 
sult would have been reached two 
weeks earlier. 

Since it is proper to give ‘‘honor 
to whom honor is due,” the splendid 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


success of this ginning plant—known 
as the Guilford Ginning Company— 
is due to the excellent judgment and 
efficient service of its President, J. 
Baxter Ferrebee, and _  Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fenner J. Guilford. 

Also, other farmers in the same 
ocality contemplate fanizing 4 
warehouse company to build a ware- 
house on the yard of the Guilford 
sinning Plant, for the purpose of 
storing their baled cotton and cotton- 
seed, when prices are not satisfac- 
tory. So much for the co-operation 
of farmers. 

We feed the world, we clothe the 
world, and we are entitled to a just 
margin upon our labor. 

O. K. STILLEY 

Edward, N. C. 





Our prize letter this week is not 
from a Farmers’ Union, but these 
brethren of Richland, Beaufort Coun- 
ty, N. C., ought to be organized into 
a local Union. They have shown the 
true spirit of Unionism, and if the 
Union is properly presented to them 
they will see how much more effec- 
tive their organization will be when 
affiliated with the County and State 
Union. We will not confine our prize 
of one dollar to the local Unions, 
but will give it for any report of 
practical co-operation among farm- 
ers And we suggest to the nearest 
Union organizer to get in touch wit} 
such communities. 





A Co-operative Fertilizer Mixing 
Association. 


N A LATE issue of The Progressive 


Farmer, I notice a reader was 
wanting to know if his merchant was 
charging him too much for his fer- 


tilizer. I read the article and studied 
it over, then I took my pencil and 
figured out what an 8-3-3 would cost 
by co-operation. By buying together, 
and in large quantities, the 8-3-3 
would cost $18, using 16 per cent 
phosphate, 50 per cent sulphate of 
potash, high-grade tankage and 
fish I know what these materials 
can be bought for by coming together 
and co-operating in buying. 

We have about 100 farmers here 
who are buying fertilizing materials 
all together, and have a all mixer 
and have their filler-free fertilizer 
made, and know what is in it, too. I 
know there is a big profit somewhere 
in fertilizer; the merchant or the 
manufacturer gets it, or both. 

I have been employed by our or- 
ganization to mix their materials, and 
I compound any brand they want. We 
use high-grade materials, such as 16 
per cent acid phosphate, 50 per cent 
sulphate and muriate potash, 11 per 
cent fish, 11 per cent tankage, dried 
blood and some nitrate soda. Now, 
it seems to me, it would be a right 
good idea to have a ‘‘Fertilizer Spe- 
cial’? in The Progressive Farmer, 
sometime about January. Let these 
people who are buying low-grade fer- 
tilizers at such priges, see what other 
counties are doing, and let them see 
again what you have been preachi ng 
—cC o-operation—will do. Every far- 
mer is interested in getting his fer- 
tlizers as cheap as possible, and near- 
ly every farmer uses fertilizers, and 
but a small per cent know anything 
about it. 


= 
sn 


Cc. D. HAVERTY. 
Smithfield, Va. 





The Progressive Farmer the Best Demon- 
stration Agent. 

Allow me to congratulate you in being 
able to get Bro. E. W. Dabbs, President of 
the South Carolina State Union, to edit the 
Union columns for you. We all feel proud 
of him and of what he has accomplished 
against great odds. We feel sure there will 
be “something doing’’ as long as he holds 
the position. 

I have always been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of The Progressive Farmer and have 
caused you to get many subscriptions from 
Florence County. As Farm D« monstration 
Agent, under the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Clemson Extension Work, I have 
been in position to see the great good you 
are doing to enlighten the farmers. I have 
often remarked that a farmer who reads 
your paper needed no assistance from any 
other source. The paper comes to him often- 
er than any other agent possibly could He 
can consult with it every day.—R. E. Cur- 


rin, Florence, §. 
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A LITTLE DIP INTO POLITICS. 





Three Evils to Which Our State Legislatures Should Give Atten- 


tion — Whisky 


Advertisements, Worthless Curs,; and Buzzards, 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


"Tenis are three very pressing 
evils that I wish—thru the 
columns of The Progressive 
Farmer—to bring to the attention of 
the Legislature of the several South- 


ern States. L 


The first matter is one that con- 
cerns only a few of the States as yet, 
but to them it is, I believe, one of 
the most crying evils with which the 
law-makers could be brought in con- 
tact. 

Several years ago, my State— 
North Carolina—and later some oth- 
er of our Southern States—said by 
a large majority of the voters, that 
no sort of intoxicating liquors should 
be manufactured or sold within the 
borders of the State. This, I be- 
lieve, was a most wise move, as it is 
now concluded that it was a tremen- 
dous blow to one of the most mons- 
trous evils of our day. The writer 
did some strenuous work for this 
law, writing, speaking, and talking 
for it at every opportunity; and as he 
has always been practically a total 
abstainer, his interest in temperance, 
is an ever-present interest. 

Going up and down our State, I 
find newspapers carrying whisky ad- 
vertisements in prohibition territory. 
I find the people’s mail boxes loaded 
with literature sent out from whis- 
ky houses into prohibition territory. 
I never bought a quart of whisky 
in my life, and never had a bottle of 
it in the house during my whole mar- 
ried life, but still my mail, two or 
three times each week, is burdened 
with whisky literature, keeping the 
matter before the eyes of my grow- 
ing boy all the time. 

North Carolina is sending out of 
the State each year, in payment for 
whisky, between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000, and if these people 
from outside the State are not sell- 
ing liquor thru their advertising, 
what are they doing? We are taking 


the-profit- in the miserable business 


away from our own people and giving 
it to those in adjoining States. 


North Carolina needs a law (and 


needs to have it passed’ this coming” 


winter) forbidding, under penalty of 
heavy fine, all manner of liquor ad- 
vertising in our State. The people 
of North Carolina said in no uncer- 
tain tones, that they didn’t want 
whisky. Now let us say in just as 
vigorous a manner, that whisky 
houses shall not fly their banners in 
the faces of our boys and girls in our 
prohibition State. 

This, I believe, will be the great- 
est blow that has been struck at the 
whisky evil yet, and will do more 
toward keeping liquor out of the 
State than anything, except the in- 
terstate law, (which we are hoping 
for from the next Congress), forbid- 
ding the common carriers to take 
whisky from wet to dry territory. 

If. 


Sometime ago, I was traveling 
from the western end of our State 
toward Richmond, Va. Sitting in a 
seat just behind me, was a lady and 
a little boy. <A strange look in the 


lady’s eyes attracted my _  atten- 
tion. I have seen the same look in 
the eyes of good motherly cows 


when they believe their offspring to 
be in terrible danger. It is simply 
the breaking mother heart showing 
thru the “window of soul.” I asked 
the lady to tell me of her trouble, if 
she would, as I could see it had some- 
thing to do with tlre little lad who 
Was sitting by her side. It seemed 
that 20 days before, a strange cur 
tog, passing across their farm had 
bitten the little fellow—not enough 
to hurt him any, and nothing was 
thought of the matter, as it was sup- 
Msed that the boy had been teasing 
the dog. That morning, 20 days af- 

€'the child had been bitten, news 
“ime that the dog was mad. The 


mother, of course, snatched up her 
little lad and drove as fast as horses 
could carry them, ten miles to the 
station, and you that know anything 
about mothers, know that she was 
praying every moment that the train 
would get them to the institute in 
time to save the little fellow from 
one of the most horrible deaths that 
we have knowledge of. He was a 
fine lad. My State raises thousands 
of such, and it is certainly a pity that 
their lives should be menaced, at all 
times, in order that our gentlemen 
of leisure, both white and. black, may 
have an abundance of ‘‘coon dogs.’’ 

Of course, in our State, there are 
only about 200 people bitten each 
year, but this totals quite a tidy lit- 
tle budget of heartache, and anguish 
of spirit. And you that are of a 
mercenary turn of mind can figure 
out quite a money loss also, as the 
cost of treating such cases runs from 
$50 to $250 each. 

I could, of course, drift off and 
tell also of the hundreds of thous- 
ands of eggs that the cur dogs of the 
State suck annually, and that should 
have gone to nourish the poor chil- 
dren of the State. Of course, too, a 
good many valuable sheep—that our 
State can ill afford to lose—are 
killed annually. Then getting back 
to the mad dog matter, it is a well- 
known fact that whenever a mad dog 
passes thru a section, many valuable 
domestic animals are bitten and have 
to be destroyed. But I musn’t say 
that North Carolina—and _ every 
other Southern State—needs a dog 
law, that will rid the State of the 
worthless curs that nobody owns, 
and others that nobody feeds, and 
others that nobody keeps at home— 
where such livestock belongs, for if 
I should advocate such a law, some 
gentleman would rise up and ask, 
‘“Hadn’t I ever read Senator Vest’s 
tribute to the dog?”’ 

However, I believe I will hazard it 
anyway, and say that I do believe our 
people are ready for a law that will 
do. away with: this.curse of’ curs, by 
taxing every dog in the State, creat- 
ing.a, fund at.each county seat from 
which funds may be drawn to pay for 
damage done by dogs... First, let the 
expense of treating the mad dog 
cases in the county be borne by the 
dogs. Then, when animals are bit- 
ten, let the dog fund pay that. Then, 
let the dog fund pay for all animals 
or poultry destroyed or injured by 
dogs, and finally, if anything is left, 
let it go to the school fund, and thus 
will the dogs help to educate our 
children while they are biting them. 

Til. 

This paper is too long already, so 
I will only mention the last ‘great 
evil that needs regulating by our 
State Legislature, and needs it bad. 

I offer for your inspection a fine, 
big, black bird, covered with feath- 
ers, and these feathers covered with 
ten million germs of tuberculosis, of 
hog cholera, of blackleg, of anthrax 
and various other kinds. This beau- 
tiful bird is protected by law in many 
States, there being a fine of $5 for 
killing one of them, and thus stop- 
ping all of those disease germs in our 
place. These birds must be allowed 
to travel from one cow pasture to 
another, carrying blackleg germs 
with which to infect the pasture. 
They must be given the freedom of 
our hog lots, and deposit with us a 
few thousand of hog cholera germs. 
They must be allowed to sit in our 
fences, depositing their germs there, 
and when our children climb the 
fence they will carry away a few 
thousand of them on their hands. 

Doesn’t it look really silly for us 
to have laws protecting the vile buz- 
zard, while our State veterinarians 
and State Boards of Health are 
bending every energy to stop the 
spread of disease? 
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RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


‘The World’s Leading Farm Explosive 


: Red Cross 20% is not the same kind of dynamite used in ore 
mining, tunnel work, etc., but a grade especially adapted to use on 


the farm. 


Its freezing point is much lower than that of ordinary 


dynamite, hence it requires none of dangerous thawing if the weather 


is warm enough to melt ice. 
is the safest high explosive made. 
nitroglycerin dynamite. 


Write for Farmers’ Handbook No. 177 


dealer or blaster. 


Du Pont Powder Co., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


It is exploded with difficulty, hence 


It is much cheaper than ordinary 


» and name of nearest 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1802 
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Wholesale 
and Retail 


Or money refunded. 


Century Manufacturing Co., 





ROOFIN 


Warranted For 25 Years. 


FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont. 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to these Siates oa request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. 

We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 





1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 


Terms Cash. These Special Prices Only 
Hold Good for Immediate Shipment. 





Satisfaction guaranteed 


Department 867 East St. Louis, Illinois. 











HERE’S THE WAY TO DO IT. 


Put the Things You:Want in Your 
, County Platform, and You Won’t 
Have to Worry. 


EVERAL months ago, you eom- 

mented editorially upon the plat- 
form I was advocating for Catawba 
County. ; 

At that time, I advocated certain 
things for Catawba County, but was 
not a candidate for the Legislature. 
These measures were adopted by my 
party, as their platform at their coun- 
ty convention, and our candidates 
were pledged and the people knew 
just where they stood in regard to 
the following measures: We send 
to the legislature and the State Sen- 
ate men that are pledged for (1) a 
longer school term in Catawba 
County, (2) for the Torrens system 
of land registration, (3) for county 
officers on a salary basis, etc. 

They went before the _ people 
pledged for these things, and were 
elected. 

In an editorial in The Progressive 
Farmer of November 2, you ask ‘‘How 
About Your Candidate for the Leg- 
islature?”’ and you stated it was 
high time for us to elect candidates 
for different reasons (than mere par- 
tisan activity). Is it not high time 
for the people to instruct their can- 
didates for certain measures when 
they go to the Legislature? 


After the election, very few people 
give much thought to what their. rep- 
resentative is going to do. My ob- 
servation is that if the people of any 
county in the South wish the enact- 
ment of any measures, the proper 
way to put this is to advocate them 
thru your political party, have them 
incorporated in your county platform 
at your county convention, and make 
your candidate pledge himself to 
stand squarely on the county plat- 
form. 

This is a better system than to try 
and impress upon your State Sen- 
ator or Representative things that 
are needed for your county after 
the election. ~- In the first place, he 


does not know whether the majority 
of the people want these things. If 
the farmers (irrespective of their po- 
litical views) will take enough inter- 
est in the welfare of the county to at- 
tend their precinct meetings, instruct 
the delegates of their county conven- 
tions just what they want, there will 
be no trouble whatever, in my opin- 
ion, about getting these things enact- 
ed into the law. 


While we have not attempted a 
great many things in Catawba Coun- 
ty, we have put ourselves on record 
for a few progressive measures and 
know just exactly how our Senators 
and Representatives will vote on 
these questions when they are con- 
sidered in the next Legislature. We 
should urge our people to give time 
and thought enough to their county 
affairs to help mold public opinion 
along these lines that are for the bet- 
terment of the county and communi- 
ty. W. J. SHUFORD. 

Hickory, N. C. 





In France agricultural teaching is 
compulsory in the elementry schools. 
The scope of the training is thus de- 
scribed in an official memorandum, 
which may be quoted as an admirable 
exposition of the subject: ‘“‘The aim 
of elementary instruction in agricul- 
ture is to initiate the bulk of our 
country children into that degree of 
elementary knowledge which is nec- 
essary to enable them to read a mod- 
ern book on agriculture with profit 
*** to inspire them with a love of 
country life so that they may pre- 
fer it to that of towns and factories; 
and to convince them of the fact 
that agriculture, besides being the 
most independent of all means of 
livelihood, is also more remunera- 
tive than many other occupations to 
those who practise it with industry, 
intelligence, and enlightment.”’ 





A good graded road from your dwelling 
to the public highway if you live some dis- 
tance from it will set the county road peo- 
ple a good example. If public road is bad, 


and if it is a goed public road you are due 
that much to your neighbors any way and 
county at large.—H. Eugene Fant. 
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You can't tell the difference between Hanes underwear at 50c per gar- 
ment and any other underwear priced at $1.00 per garment, because there is 
no difference. Hanes is positively worth $1.00 per garment of any man’s 
money, but because our mills are located in cottonland, because we buy in 
immense quantities direct from the growers and specialize on one grade of 
underwear only, “Hanes” costs you 50c instead of $1,00 per garment. 


( HANE 





This label in 
every garment 


Buy none 
without it 








ELASTIC KM/T 


UNDERWEAR 


The “Hanes” exclusive features which make for comfort and warmth are 
almost worth the price of each garment. The elastic collarette fits the 
neck snug and cannot gape. The improved, firmly-knit cuffs hug the wrists 
and won't flare out. The reinforcing of the shoulders across the wale pre- 
vents dropping and stretching. Memorize the name “Hanes.” Memorize 
the low price—50c per garment. $1.00 per union suit. 


If you can’t find the ‘‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





























The Dixie Book of Days 

Onlv one with a heart vibrant with the wonderful beauty and 
pathos of the South could have le the Dixie Book of Days. 
There is not a false note in ver to cover it breathes 

4 the very spirit of the South—its tenderness, its passion 
and gentleness—with inting tragedy of the Lost 
Cause, a tendriled me rbout very heart-string in 
Dixie. 

Every day has its own message from some great Southern 
{ writer—every day for a year. But it is a book for many days 
, instead of one; a book to be read and re-read after the days 
4 numbered in its pages are past; a book to dream over and carry 
in your. heart. It is called a calendar, but it is a calendar of 

thought8 and ideals rather than of passing time. 

It means much to the South that its best of song and story 
has been gathered by so appreciativé a hand and given to the 
world in so beautiful and lasting a form. It means much to the 
North that at last the rare devotion and chivalry marking the 
Old South have become the legacy. of the greater, better Nation. 

To the compilatory work of Matthew Page Andrews, the Lip- 
pincott Company have added their best in book-making, and the 
result is a beautiful volume that should be in every home where 
where the best books are read and loved. $1 the copy; postpaid, 
$1.10; Address, 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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Eight Secrets of Success With 
operation. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


For example, suppose a Dane has 
a farm and a residence. From a popu- 
lar type of Credit Union he can bor- 
row three-fifths the value of the 
house, or one-half the value of the 
land, up to a maximum limit of $1,- 
286. Suppose he should be entitled 
to borrow $1,000. Then the Credit 
Union upon taking his mortgage, in- 
stead of paying him $1,000 in cash, 


turns over to him its four per cent 
State-guaranteed bond for $1,000. 


He sells this for whatever he can get 
for it—-something less than par, 
depending upon the state of the mon- 
ey market. Then he pays two per 
cent to a reserve fund, and after that 
pays four per cent interest a year, 
and one per cent extra as discount 
or sinking fund, this five per cent a 


year—$50 a year—paid each year 
for 45 years, extinguishing the loan. 


Of course, if he wishes to pay off 
earlier, he can do so. In this case 
suppose the $1,000 in bonds should 
sell at 95, then the borrower would 
get $950 in all. But he would be 
bound to the bank for a full $1,000, 
which would mean in effect simply 
that he paid a premium of $50 to get 
$1,000 on such favorable terms. 

The Raffeisen plan seems to me 
much better. The members of these 
Credit Unions borrow on their joint, 
several and unlimited liability; but 
it is said there have been no losses 
for 50 years, and the two per cent 
reserve fund would certainly seem 
ample insurance against any trouble 
of this kind. 


Necessity of Inspecting Books 
Thoroly. 


In most ways, as the reader has 
probably come to believe, the Danish 
co-operative societies have been very 
businesslike, but in one respect they 
have been unaccountably remiss. In 
cases they have neglected to 
employ skilled or professional au- 
ditors to examine their books, and 
apparently have neglected to obtain 
adequate bonds from some high of- 
ficials. ‘“‘We are a sort of trusting, 
confiding people,” Mr. Monrad said 


to me. ‘I suppose that is the reason 
Dr. Cook chose Copenhagen as the 


place from which to herald his North 
Pole story!” At .any rate the im- 
portance of requiring absolutely 
thorogoing inspection has been im- 
pressed upon the Danish co-operat- 





| “high financier’ lawyer and 




























THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


























BEARING 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 
OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 
This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service. 
Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
authorized dealers only. All parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 
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IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 




















ors in such a manner that they are 
not likely to forget it again. A 
an all- 
round got into 


“jolly good fellow” 


| the good graces of the farmers, got 


himself appointed to some 
sible position where he handled a 
a lot of the farmers’ money; 
and soon began speculating. When 
the auditing board would come 
around, he would wine and dine 
them, wind up with an invitation. 
‘Now, let’s look over the books and 
see how much I have been stealing,”’ 
and the members, not being profes- 
sional bookkeepers, nor as strict 


respon- 


as 
they should have been, would go 


away and report everything all right 
—until one day the crash came, and 


it was discovered that the daring 
plunger had robbed the credulous 
co-operators of several fortunes. 


Now the Danish farmers are begin- 
ning to employ professional auditors 
for the examination of their ac- 
counts, just as the Irish farmers do, 
and as the German co-operative so- 
cieties are required to do by law. 


| Why Danish Co-operation Has Suc- 
ceeded. 


A sort of summary may now not 
inappropriately conclude our story 
of Danish agricultural co-operation: 

1. There is no doubt about it that 
its success is mainly due to the di- 
vision of the land into small hold- 
ings. Just how small they are will 
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be indicated by the following table: 



























» | Total No. 
Size of farms. re Ot | of aeres in 
arms. 

the class, 

Less than 11-2 acres_-...- 68,000 25,000 
From 1 1-2 to 13 1-2 acres_-]| 65,000 459,000 
From 13 1-2 to 40 acres_.- 46,000 1,150,900 
From 40 to 150 acres___...-] 61,000 5,966,000 
From 150 to 650 aeres__- 8,000 2,100,000 
More than 650 acres__...-- 822 1,15.,000 
The fact that there is such a 


great proportion of these small far- 
mers, is doubtless chiefly attributable 
to the liberal terms on which the 
Government advances money to la- 
borers wishing to buy small tracts— 
lending nine-tenths of the money re- 
payable at a low rate of interest af- 
ter a long period of years. The ‘tov- 
ernment also endeavors to keep down 
the size of the farms; under certain 
circumstances it appears that a man 
is not allowed to buy an adjoining 
farm and unite it with his own, tho 
I could not get exact particulars on 
this point. 

3. No matter what the system 
of land tenure, the farmers would 
never have succeeded but for the high 
degree of general intelligence due to 
education, and—in hardly less meas- 
ure—to the unique system of peo- 
ple’s high schools with their five- 
months’ winter courses for young 
men and_ three-months’ summer 
courses for girls. 

4. Despite the generally favorable 
circumstances, co-operation would 
still have succeeded but  partial- 
ly if all enterprises had not been 
based upon compulsory, binding, 
ironclad agreements. Mere good in- 
tentions form no safe basis for a bus- 
iness enterprise. 

5. The local societies have been 
federated into larger groups, and 
these larger groups into national or- 
ganizations, with ample power for 
enforcing high standards of quality, 
and of commercial integrity. ‘For 
the honor of Denmark, for the honor 
of Danish farmers, for the honor of 
the cause of co-operation,’’ there has 
been everlasting insistence upon 
quality, cleanliness, square dealing— 
absolute reliability in every particu- 
lar. 

6. The business training, the self+ 
confidence, the spirit of fellowship, 
developed (1) by education and (2) 
by co-operation, have made the far- 
mers the political rulers of the King- 
dom. Just as in America, it is re- 
garded as the natural and proper 
thing to send a lawyer to the Legis- 
lature or to Congress, so in Denmark 
it is regarded as the natural and 
proper thing to send a farmer. 

7. The farmers, however, have had 
no nursing, no coddling, no lavish 
appropriations. “Help those who 
help themselves’’ has been the mot-< 
to, and money has been voted only to 
such purposes as the farmers them- 
selves would subscribe liberally to 
further—not spent wholesale on 
such schemes as our Congressional 
“free seed” distribution in America. 

8. By reason of the threefold ac- 
tivities of the farmers, (a) as grow- 
ers of raw material, (b) as manufac- 
turers of this raw material into but- 
ter, bacon, and eggs, and (c) as sell- 
ers of their products, they make three 
profits where the Southern farmer 
makes one, besides making their land 
richer all the time, so that every- 
where crops are bigger than they 
were 60 years ago. Under these con- 
ditions a man finds ‘‘ten acres 
enough,” and the ideal of “a little 
land full of. happy people” is not 2 
dream but a reality—thanks to Own- 
ership, Education, and Co-operation. 


’ 





Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Ete. 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, &. C., 
January 27-February 8, 19138. Geo, H. Stev= 
enson, Secretary. 

The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. Ms. 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Columbia Poultry Show, Columbia, S. Cs» 

28-31, 1913. T. T. Little, Camden, 


January 
8. C., Secretary. 


Georgia Livestock Association, Athens, 
January 15, 16, 1913. Milton P. Jarnagin, 
Athens, Secretary. 





_ “Will you walk out of my parlor?” 
Said the Spider to the Fly. 
“Your feet are full of typhoid, 


And I do not care to die.” -—Life., 








) .gaturday, December 21, 1912.] 


(27) 1339 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. | | 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





ww Lb fee: 


Order std@iens-@inses fee this 


Mastlenes wrt Gs 


= } The farm that sup- 
lies the South with 
entucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 


Lroag 9 
price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Renvusky 
produtes the best. 
Glenworth 
Stock 


Farm, 


hy ait oye ar Aa. or teree large profits. © 
‘e guaran’ Tépresentation and_give life insurance po 
The u horse you want is Cater Our terms are easy. 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY 





ae 





— 
JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad 


Foundation of herd is T 
pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 





os 


Eminent’s Gotdmont Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
- Blue Fox's Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Steckwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-m., high fat, officially tested 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


> 


imported and American-bred cows. 


, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Sows of 


Columbia, Ss. C. 


> 








BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Gamein Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, pay 
Boar and aon Digs by either boar fo: 
Re red Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Cal oo nat either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED 


HERD IN THE SOUTH 


SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES 
Katonahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons 
and daughters wére shown in the recent South Carolina 
State Fair in nine classes peda gp ab seven firsts, two 

5 first boar State, —_ 


and 
— 
year of show ori herd have been co 
sistent winners for three years in competition with tt the 
strongest herds of the Carolinas, our kag we 
are winners oF Drotuocery < of winners 
that has proven its excellence in "public competition. 


Prices reaso a. 
IDGEWAY CLUB 
fF. H. BEALL, = 





Ridgeway, S. C. 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 
the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 


BERKSHIRES 


Large and faney Ms camenceaes guaranteed. Fine sows 
$45 to $60. Addre 


HORACE 4 VISE, Shop Spring, Tenn. 
CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 


Address 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietta, 
25 pure-bred Pigs, 


Quality Berkshires 8 to 12 weeks old. 


Bred from prize stock. Fine heads. backs, hams 
and length, Just the kind you want. 


Let us know F9X BROS., Sevierville, Tenn. 


what you want. 














Georgia. 








BERKSHIRES—Resgistered bred sows, fancy 
gilts, boars ready for service, and pigs four 
months old, for sale. Rich in blood of Lord 
Premier, Rivals Champion and Masterpiece. 
Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaran- 
teed.—J. W. NASH, Wightman, Virginia. 


BERKSHIRES 


Prices. 





Bred sows, gilts, service boars 
and pigs. Ask for pedigree and 


R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. 





ONE INSERTION DOES THE WORK 





“I am enclosing —— and copy of ad. 
Please insert one time in your paper 
as that generally does the work.’”’ 
A. B. HOLLY, 
Breeder of Cattle*Hogs and Sheep. 
Gibsonville, N. C. 
 Umiata noccamenraenlinasr 








-—Berkshire Pigs— 


Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
Pert from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest . being 
reserved for breeding purposes. 75 pigs 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, - Newberry, S. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PRADA LLP 


DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & P gta age 
Fayetteville, Tenn, F. D. No. 1. 











HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; 














Montrose Farm Registered DUROC-JER- 
SEYS—Unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows 
and gilts, bred for spring farrow. Young 
service boars. Beautiful two to four months 
pigs; pairs and trios, not akin. Prices rea- 
sonable. Jno. F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va, 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
pigs are thrifty and nice. Address 


L.L. MILLER 
Mocksville, N. C. 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quality. 








Forest Depot, Va. 


. W. WATSON, 
Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attractive prices. 
Write us before you buy your 
pure-bred hog or pigs. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. 














Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old, Sired by ‘‘Gold 
as Reaper and a son of the famous boar. 

Eig! ht splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 

eligible for registration. Never had Cholerain my herd. 


Write for prices. 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va. 





DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Ss, C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 
dpe service pam and pigs. irs and 
trios not akin. m Ohio and S. C. State 
Fair GLUE RIBBON) prize winners. 


Wri GRE [nN and prices. 
WALKER T. SHILOH, S. C. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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See Our Tamworths~ 


At Memphis, Birmingham and Geor 

State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and _ second. 
Sows age, first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 











POL AND CHIN. AS. 


BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The kind that are big and win. The herd that com- 
bines quality and size. For sale: Spring pigs, Summer 
pigs, Fall pigs, boars ready for service, and bred gilts. 

hese hogs are sired by 800 lb to 1000 Ib boars, and out of 
sows that wiegh from 600 lbs to 850 lbs each, and cost 
me from $100 to $250 each—bought from the best herds 
in the North. I sell my stock cheap and guarantée sat- 
isfaction or.return your money. Write me what you 
want and mention this paper. 


E. S. WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 


POLAND .CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 


TALLEY’S BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 

Le st You see these hogs before you pay 

for 


hem 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, ~ Luray, Tenn. 
Jersey Cattie. 
Large Type Poland jersey, Goats. 
China Hogs. Bird Dope and 
WALDRIP MOUNTAIN STOCK F 
J. R. W., Mgr. R. F. D. 1, CALHOUN. GA. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and ge and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
quality. Everything registered and guaranteed to 
please. W. J. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


PAPDDALALNnm” 


oO IL. C’s Pure-bred pigs, all ages. Ser- 
= ® vice boars, bred gilts. Pairs 
no akin. Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 

Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
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ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. 
—_ both male and 


Tamworths. [29S bom ma 
WESTVIEW “nee FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 


R.F. D. i, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS. 


PARAM AAA AAAAD AAR AAA rnnnrs 
Aineebeai Champion Herd Mule Foot hogs, 
superior breeding stock, for sale; also Shet- 
land ponies and goats. John Dunlap, Box 
J, Williamsport, Ohio. f 





POLAND CHINAS. 


978-Pound 
Mammoth Black Hog 


tae est hog ever dressed in 

h Carolina. We origi- 
pci this hog. Have near 
200 fine pigs on hand. Or- 
der before picked over. 
Price, 8 to 10 pees old, $10 
each—$15 per p Males 
and gilts, 4 to 5 asia old, 
$12 to $15 each. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Greensboro, N. C. 








JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
Newton, North Carolina. 


HEIFER FOR SALE 


Due to freshen November 30, 1912. 
Dam made 471.90 pounds butter 
with first calf. 

Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1912. 


PRICE $140 























“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 
POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 


boars in the South. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd . 


boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for yd man, 
L. C. FAUST, eae Mantes Tenn. 
Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. ‘Se enn. 


Georgia Herd Poland Chinas 


“Get a pure-bred pig’? as ‘The Progressive 
Farmer” advises. I have them of the best breed- 
ing 2 to 6 months old, out of 400 lb. registered 
sows, and sired by noted boars. Choice bred sows 
at $50 to $75. Satisfaction to all. 


G. L. TRIMBLE, Aaairsvitie, Ga. 











THEY MUST HAVE GOOD CARE THESE WINTER DAYS. 

















HOLSTEINS. 


Prete PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTL 
The Greatest Dairy ‘Sead Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - - Brattleboro, Vt 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


AR AR RRA LAPD ARAL P PDA APPL PLP SSP AP PAPAL 
Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


_PERCHERONS. 
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ADIRONDACK FARMS 
Glen Falls, N. Y. 

The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallion and 
Mares. Catalog if interested. 




















wv ACKS. 


Big bone Kentucky Mammoth jacks from $300 to $100) 
Registered Percheron stallions from $250 to $650. rite 
for circular and see these jacks and stallions before you 
buy. Breeders of Hampshire ard Tamworth swine. 


H, T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
a ee 





Two-Thirds of Sales Progressive 
Farmer Sales. 


Since you began the hog campaign, we are 
having much better success. Have sold near- 
ly all our young pigs that are ready for 
shipment. There seems to be much more 
interest in hog raising than before. 

We sell twice as many pigs thru your pa- 
per as we do thru the several others that 
we are advertising in. 

OWEN BROTHERS, 
: oO. I. C, Breeders. 
Bedford City, Va., Dec. 9, 1912. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING. 


Never Before Have We Been Able to Offer Sucha Rare Subscription Bargain 














as We Now Present For Your Attention: 
The Progressive Farmer, One Year, - - - - $1.00 
The Weekly Kansas City Star, - - - - - 25 
Mr. Miller’s Great Book, “ Fertilizing for Profit,” - - 5 
“Metropolitan Magazine,” Three Months, - - - 45 
“Pictorial Review,” Three Months, - - . - 45 
“Current Literature,’ Three Months, - - - - 75 
“House Beautiful,” Three Months, - - - - 15 
Three Ten-Weeks’ Subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer for your friends, - - =~ = - 30 
Our Handsome School Case, *- - : - - oO 
$4.80 
Our Special Christmas Price for the Lot, - - $2.00 
This constitutes a gift of practically - - - - - $2.80 

















A Penny Saved is a Penny Earned. In What Way Can You Earn $2.80 so Easily ? 





This school case is something that will please the children rightdown 
to the ground. Subscribe quickly and have it in time to place in their 
stocking for Christmas. It contains an assortment of three beautifully 
colored pencils, one nicely tinted pen holder with point and one dandy 
combination pen and pencil, as well as a separate ink eraser. 


‘If this case don’t please the youngsters better than anything you 
have ever given them you may return it to us*and we will gladly re- 
fund you the 35 cents. IT IS USEFUL AS WELL. 
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OCTOBER 
Midway the President’al Race 





Seth ie ¥ a i || Europe Threatens Us At Panama Hf 

HI} Oscar Straus, the Practical Idealist i 
Future of the Salvation Army 
Should Wives Have Salaries? 





























{ SEPTEMBER—=—25_CENTS | 
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1 . Literary World; Great Questions of Finance and Industry; One of 
House Beautiful the Most Valuable Magazines in America. Regular price, $3.00 
Just what its name suggests—a magazine that will assist you in a year; 25 cents a copy. 
thinking of those beautiful little touches here and there that will 
make your home the admiration of all your friends and neigbhbors. Pictorial Review 
It’s a beautifully printed: and ‘superbly illustrated magazine of 
practical interest, and chuck full of suggestions in all that con- A great magazine of fashions and dressmaking. Regarded as one 
cerns home making, building, decoration, and gardening. Regular of the best authorities of all on dressmaking. And in addition, 
subscription price, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. there are special feature stories, fiction stories and recipes for 
fixing dainty dishes and deserts. Then there is a series of letters 
“The Love Letters of a Confederate General — real letters—vwrit- 
Current Literature ten more than fifty years age by a Confederate General, in the 
An illustrated review of American Politics; International Affairs; thick of the Civil War, to his future wife, said to be more fasci- 
Men and Women of the Hour; Progress and Science in Invention: nating than any story of love and adventure printed in recent 
Religious and Ethical Problems of the day; News of the Art aad years. Regular price of this magazine is $1.50 a year, 15 cents 
a copy. 








Metropolitan Magazine 


The Metropolitan for 1913 will be the only magazine to publish W. W. 
Jacobs’ famous funny stories, Arnold Bennett’s Magazine Articles, and a series 
of detective stories, each complete in itself, by Melville Davisson Post—the 
Famous ‘“‘Abner” stories. A claim of the Metropolitan is that it is the only 
magazine with the Editorial Courage to publish articles on ‘‘Socialism.’? And 
that no connections or interests dictate its editorial policy. Every issue con- 
tains a color Supplement on heavy stock and ready for framing. . Regular 
price, $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
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